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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


F the result of last Sunday’s municipal elections in Berlin demon- 
| strates, as it does, the admirable steadfastness of the bulk of the 
population of the capital in the face of the menacing situation 
prevailing, it sets the seal no less on the division of the city into two 
forcibly severed portions. This last condition, indeed, has been 
created already by the virtual expulsion of the city council from 
its official home in the Soviet sector and the creation there, by what 
was in effect a coup de main, of a Communist council claiming 
jurisdiction over the whole of Berlin. The claim, of course, is 
derisory so far as the western sectors are concerned. Nothing could 
make that clearer than the election results. Of the total number of 
voters, 86.2 went to the poll, all in support of either the Social 
Democratic Party (which with 64.4 per cent. of votes secured a clear 
majority), the Christian Democrats or the Liberal Democrats. The 
realising where they would stand, abstained from 
voting altogether. But since the total number of abstentions was 
13.8, and quite certainly not all of these were Communist, it is clear 
that in the Western sectors not much over Io per cent. of the popu- 
lation favour Communism. The elections themselves were fair and 
orderly and Communist attempts at disturbances negligible. All this 
is to be welcomed. So is the subsequent choice of Professor Reuter 
as Chief Burgomaster, and Frau Schroeder and Dr. Friedensburg, 
Leader of the Christian Democratic Party, as burgomasters. Dr. 
Reuter, though a Communist for a short time after his imprisonment 
in Russia during the First World War, has since abundantly proved 
the sincerity of his profession of democratic principles. 

But satisfactory as the verdict of western Berlin is—and the anti- 
Communist majority in that sector would be a majority for the whole 
of Berlin even if all the eastern sector voted Communist—it in 
no way improves the general outlook. The size of the vote would 
seem to have surprised the Soviet authorities unpleasantly, but the 
only result of that is likely to be more provocative restrictions, not 
less. It is difficult to see how the life of an almost completely divided 
city can be carried on; Berlin does not end at the Brandenburger 
Tor, whether you approach that historic landmark from east or west. 
General Clay thinks some modus vivendi is possible, but it is hard 
to see what. In Paris members of the United Nations Security 


Communists, 


Council are continuing their efforts at mediation, but, as a memoran~ 
dum of the Western Allies points out, the situation in Berlin has 
degenerated too far for any settlement of the currency question 
(regarding which Russia has made some apparent concessions) to 
avail much alone. For a currency settlement a unified administration 
is essential, and Russia’s action in ousting the legitimate City Council 
and setting up a fictitious one in its place has made the prospect of 
that more remote than ever. Everything points to a continuance of 
the deadlock. The Western Powers cannot and will not negotiate 
under duress. The air-lift can keep western Berlin alive, but cannog 
make it prosperous. The City Council, now established in the 
western sector, can govern it democratically and efficiently. Beyond 
that no man at this moment can see. 


The Chinese Reds Advance 

The military landslide in China continues. The Communists 
are closing in on Peking, where General Fu Tso-Yi, with a stoutness 
that does him credit, is preparing for a last-ditch stand in defence 
of the comparatively short railway corridor to Tientsin. The Nanking 
Government appears to have conferred on him a de jure measure of 
autonomy which, though theoretically designed to free his hands for 
the defence of North China, can make little de facto difference to his 
chances of carrying it out — His troops are understood to 
be well-trained and in good heart ; but their equipment is not for- 
midable and their morale is not being improved by the defeated and 
destitute rabble filtering after laying down their arms in 
Manchuria, whence General Lin Piao has very sensibly released them 
to clutter up his opponent’s back areas. Pressure on the Nanking 
area is developing slowly, and the Chinese a 
minds turning to evacuation measures, are bitt 
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uthorities, with ther 


erly regretting the 


high-handed policy which excluded foreign shipping from the 
Yangtse. Events are proving the short-sightedness of Chinese policy 


in pressing successfully for the rendition of all foreign treaty rights. 
The various international concessions, abolished during the last war 
while they were in fact not in Chinese hands, would not only have 
proved, as Hongkong is still proving, admirable asylums for Chinese 
capital and links with the outside world, but would have been hostages 
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to fortune whose fate might wel] have stirred the Powers into a less 
fatalistic attitude than they are in fact adopting towards China’s 
present crisis. Bitter and life-long opponents of the so-called “ gun- 
boat policy” would give a great deal, now, to see American and 
British cruisers lying once more off the Bund at Hankow and 
elsewhere. 


Encouraging Italy 

It is one thing for Italy to reject a foreign policy of subservience 
to the East. It is another to accept a policy of close collaboration 
with the West. Formally the Chamber of Deputies has done both. 
The rejection of a motion of censure by Signor Nenni, the Left- 
Wing Socialist, by 302 votes to 140, Cecisively confirmed the verdict 
of the Italian people at the polls last April. But the road to the 
West is a hard one. Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister, is so 
ready to follow it that he has actually called for a declaration by 
the Marshal] Aid countries in favour of a European federation. 
Signor De Gasperi, the Prime Minister, by saying pointedly that 
Italy had never been asked to join the Brussels pact, appeared to be 
willing at least to consider the strategic ties which are inseparable 
from that pact. Burt after that uncertainty increases. Signor De 
Gasperi has called for “justice to Italy,” when the future of the 
former Italian colonies in Africa is decided. But’ justice in such a 
case can mean the return of all the colonies, or some of them, or 
none, according to taste. And tastes differ, as between one Western 
Power and another and as between one time and another. At the 
moment Britain, France and the United States appear to be agreed 
that Cyrenaica should be under British trusteeship and Somalia 
under Italian, but the French make the condition that Tripolitania 
should simultaneously go to Italy. The Anglo-American point of 
view is that a decision on Tripolitania should be postponed. And 
there are plenty of other differences. A surrender to expediency 
would undoubtedly produce a wrong verdict. But nobody’s 
policy is free from it. It would be strategically convenient for 
Britain and America to have control of as many bases as possible 
in North-East Africa. It would be politically convenient for France 
to place Italy under a debt of gratitude. And it would be convenient 
to Italy in many ways to receive territorial rewards in return for a 
Western policy. But justice is more difficult to assess than 
convenience. 


The Assembly Adjourns 


It is, or should be, usual at the conclusion of a United Nations 
General Assembly to attempt some assessment of what has been 
achieved in the weeks or months of discussion. Though the Third 
Assembly ends its sittings in Paris this week, there is little case for 
such an attempt at this moment, partly because so little has actually 
been achieved, partly because the agenda is far from exhausted and 
the sittings are to be resumed in New York in April. This involves 
a dollar expenditure which few member States can well afford, and 
an interruption of business to which there are obvious objections. 
The Assembly in this first stage has not encouraged optimism. 
Nothing of serious importance has been accomplished. Issues of 
the first moment, like Palestine, have been largely’ burked. A 
resolution on the illegalities of the actions of Greece’s northern neigh- 
bours has no more force than a pious opinion. Attempts to sur- 
mount, or circumvent, the veto which Russia insists on imposing 
on the admission of new members have proved fruitless. So have 
the attempts on the part of “ neutral” Security Council members to 
find a solution of the Berlin deadlock. The isolation of the Slav 
bloc, which consistently finds itself in a minority of six (out of 
58) on most issues is more conspicuous than ever, but there is no 
reason to believe that that will have the slightest influence on Russian 
policy. One case in which the Slavs have contented themselves with 
abstaining is the declaration on Human Rights—an enlargement and 
extension of the Four Freedoms—which was adopted by the Social 
Committee on Tuesday, and will no doubt be approved by the full 
Assembly before the Paris session ends. This should be a source of 
particular satisfaction to Mrs. Roosevelt, who from the first has been 
foremost in driving these important proposals through the relevant 
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committees ; whether she is not a little sanguine in believing that 
news of the adoption of a Charter of Human Rights will penetrate 
the Iron Curtain and give new heart to oppressed peoples on the 
other side of it must be left for events to prove. The Paris session 
of the Assembly has at least revealed faults that need, and may or 
may not receive, correction. The agenda should clearly be shorter, 
and the conduct of business more businesslike. Set speeches of 
immense length, replacing the freedom of debate which prevails in g 
national legislature, are fatal to the efficiency of any consultative or 
executive body. But for the right to be loquacious most delegates 
will fight to the death. 


Paris and Palestine 


Ineffective argument -about Palestine continues in the United 
Nations Security Council and the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly. There is no hope at this stage of salvaging 
anything from the weeks of embittered debate; the most that 
can be done is for the Assembly to give its support to the more 
or less useless resolution of the Security Council and thus 
send on its travels a narrowly conceived and inadequately supported 
Conciliation Commission to mediate between Arabs and Jews. It 
has been a thoroughly inglorious chapter, out of which only the late 
Count Bernadotte and his staff emerge with any credit. As was to 
be expected in the absence of any effective lead from Paris, the new 
map in Palestine is being drawn by the combatants themselves. 
Fighting has ceased in Jerusalem, where the Jews face the Arab 
Legion, and in the Tulkarm-Nablus area, where they face the Iraqis ; 
only in the Negeb are there still sporadic clashes between Jews and 
Egyptians, -caused by the reluctance of both to obey the United 
Nations demand that they should withdraw from this disputed area. 
Both sides are digging in politically. King Abdullah, encouraged 
by the support of leading Palestinian Arabs, has declared his inten- 
tion of incorporating what remains of Arab Palestine within Trans- 
jordan. This was a proposal which won the support of Count 
Bernadotte and which conforms with the realities of the situation. 
It will, however, be fought vigorously by all the other Arab States, 
each of which has its own reasons to mistrust King Abdullah’s 
designs. But as none of them can back their irritation with force 
there is not much that they can do about the situation. 


France’s Choice of Revolutions 


The possibility of revolution in France today has come to be 
associated with the names of the Communist Party and of General 
de Gaulle. But since neither of these has discovered anything 
approaching a sane and realistic economic policy the choice between 
them is clearly over-simplified, if not altogether irrelevant., The 
revolution which France needs today is one which will produce a 
balanced Budget, a reformed taxation system, and an efficient civil 
service. The new dawn for France will come when the farmers pay 
their taxes and the Government spends the proceeds wisely. These 
questions will be discussed by the Assembly from now until the end 
of the year, and the right answers will no doubt be found. The 
trouble is that they will probably not be applied. M. Reynaud has 
already produced a system of fiscal reform, when he was Finance 
Minister in the Marie Government in the summer, and has drawn 
the dangerous but probably unavoidable conclusion that, if neces- 
sary, the reforms must be enforced by decree. The changes which 
are necessary and possible in the civil service are widely recognised 
in France. And the rates and incidence of taxation required 1 
balance the Budget are, like the necessity for them, perfectly well 
known to any Finance Minister. But as usual the fear of antagonis- 
ing groups of voters seems likely to prevent the firm application of 
these measures. The fact that financial reform should be withheld 
to save the life of a single French Government shows a complete 
absence of a sense of proportion. The present Cabinet of M. Queuille 
is by no means the worst since the Fourth Republic began, but if it 
could first establish the necessary and obvious reforms and then die 
the price would not be a high one. France needs these changes far 
more than any group of politicians. They may be called a fiscal 
revolution, but if inflation is allowed to go much further it may be 
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necessary to choose between that and a more unpleasant type of 
revolution. And if American aid is withdrawn, as it might be if its 
use for consumption rather than production goes on, the choice would 
very soon be presented. “ 


The Commons and Conscription 


The later stages of the Conscription Bill debate did not produce, 
and could not well produce, any new arguments. Significantly large 
as the number of Labour abstentions on the Third Reading division 
was, there was no serious challenge to the contention that in present 
circumstances eighteen months’ service rather than twelve months’ 
is a necessity, not merely to produce more men—it is admitted that 
not all those available will always be called up—but to produce 
better-trained men. But on two points legitimate anxiety was 
expressed, the effect of service in Germany on the morals of recruits 
and the danger of unnecessary interference with university entries as 
a result of call-up, and therefore of discharge, at dates which may 
involve in some cases ten or eleven months’ postponement of a 
university course. On the latter point, and also on the desirability 
of giving all recruits as long a notice of call-up as possible, the 
Minister of Labour was reasonably reassuring. The Ministry is 
clearly anxious to consider the needs of university entrants as far as 
possible, though no definite formula giving the necessary guarantee 
has yet been devised. In the matter of National Service men in 
Germany the reports brought back independently by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a Free Church deputation have gone far to dispel 
anxiety. Thert is nothing to suggest that anxiety in the past was 
not justified, but much to suggest that it is less justified today. 
The claim that from the point of view of morals young men are 
safer with the British Army of the Rhine than in the Army at home 
may reasonably be accepted. Welfare measures of all kinds have 
been taken in response to criticism for which there was recognised 
to be basis, recruits are probably more fully employed in Germany 
than at home, and there is certainly much more to occupy and 
instruct their minds. It remains true that conscription ought to be 
got rid of as soon as an adequate professional army can be built up, 
but while conscripfion lasts no valid criticism lies on the mere ground 
that National Service men are being sent to Germany for part of 
their training. 


Mr. Bevan and the Dentists 


It is to be hoped that the dentists are not anxious to quarrel with 
the Minister of Health, or the Minister of Health with the dentists. 
The difference that has arisen between them was inevitable. Mr. 
Bevan appointed the Spens Committee to advise on what would be 
reasonable fees to allow the dentists under the National Health 
Service scheme, and the committee suggested figures so generous 
as to astonish everyone, including the dentists themselves. The 
Minister had no alternative but to accept the findings of the com- 
mittee he had appointed, but he soon made it clear that there would 
have to be a revision at the end of twelve months. Unfortunately 
it has not been possible to wait as long as that, partly because the 
incomes the dentists have been earning lay so heavy a drain on the 
Exchequer, and partly because such incomes are rapidly attracting 
school dentists away into the lucrative private practice. Hence the 
intention of the Minister to enact that when a professional dentist’s 
income reaches the figure of £4,800 gross he shall retain only 50 per 
cent. of any further earnings above that figure. On the dentist’s 
side it must be recognised that his expenses, particularly on skilled 
mechanics, are high and that £4,800 gross is far from making 

entistry a plutocratic profession. So far, moreover, as dentists are 
earning higher net incomes than they were it is largely because they 
have been working overtime to meet the unprecedented demand 
for their services which the Health Service Act has prompted. 
On the financial side the dentists are not unreasonable. They 
recognise that for simple fillings and extractions the figure fixed 
admits of some reduction. There must be frank discussion of the 
whole situation between the Minister and the British Dental Associa- 
tion. No difficulties have arisen that do not lend themselves, as 
between men of good will, to an equitable and satisfactory settlement. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


LTHOUGH the small vote on the Government’s side on the 
Bill lengthening~ national service from twelve months to 
eighteen was due partly to abstention or opposition from Labour 
Members, it was due also to absenteeism. Only about half the 
Members of either major party were present on Monday, and 
throughout the week attendance remained much the same. The 
truth is that as any Parliament becomes older Members become 
more selective in their attendance, and a full House is only achieved 
on big occasions. All Members have so much to absorb them that 
time spent in the Chamber is apt to be regarded as time wasted, unless 
a Member wants to take part in a debate. There are few who have 
the voracious appetite for debate or the capacity of the Member for 
Kingston-on-Thames, Mr. John Boyd-Carpenter, who as an Oppdsi- 
tion back-bencher must have filled as many columns of Hansard as 
several of the Ministers of the Crown, and who also listens to other 
back-bench speeches, a virtue which is much too rare. 
* * * * 

Just before midnight on Monday he led the opposition to the 
Control of Engagement Order, a measure which Labour Members 
regard as sensible and effective, but which the Opposition feel strikes 
at the roots of personal freedom. There is probably no measure 
which illustrates better the difference between the Socialist and 
Conservative view of freedom and of the limitations by which it 
can be secured, but the debate, perhaps because of the hour, never 
quite rose to the occasion. 

. * * * 

Later still, Mr. Hugh Fraser braved the displeasure of the officials 
of the House and insisted on raising the question of radio sets 
dumped in the Wonder Pit at Cheadle on the Adjournment. He 
was entirely justified, and though more Members read his speech 
than heard it, there can be few who were entirely satisfied with 
Mr. Freeman’s reply. Mr. Freeman pointed out that it is not a 
party matter and that the disposals policy of the Ministry of Supply 
was decided upon by agreement between the parties in 1944, but 
firm and lucid as he was—and he is one of the best speakers among 
junior Ministers—it is plain that an intelligent solution to the 
problem of disposing of war surpluses has not yet been found. 
Waste cannot be justified, and must not be countenanced anywhere. 

. * * * 

Tuesday afternoon found Lord Winterton and Mr. Gallacher in 
agreement Over an amendment to the Pensions Appeal Tribunals 
Bill, which was taken in Committee of the whole House ; but though 
Mr. Marquand could not accept their view, there was such a cordial 
welcome for this and other minor Bills that followed that Govern. 
ment business was finished before six o’clock and many Members 
had a chance to speak on a further subject connected with pensions— 
the provision of welfare officers. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday morning there were probably more Members in 
the environs of Westminster to attend the Standing Committee for 
the Steel Bill, the Labour Party meeting, and the Tribunal in Church 
House than were available in the afternoon, when Mr. Wilson 
defended himself against Mr. Benn Levy and other Labour Members 
who feel that the whole object of the new Film Finance Corporation 
is being defeated by the proviso that they must make their advances 
to film distributors, and Mr. Lyttelton, who is disturbed at public 
money being invested in the film industry at all. It was one of those 
cases Where the intentions on all sides of the House were the same, 
but everyone had doubts about methods. The debate was enlivened 
by an exchange between Mr. Wyatt and Lord Winterton, which 
resulted in the Father of the House being reproved by the new 
Deputy Chairman, Mr. Bowles, for casting reflections upon the 
intelligence of the Committee. Lord Winterton withdrew to a well- 
prepared position, from which several further points of order were 
immediately thrust out. Those who enjoyed the duel could not fail 
to remember that it would never have taken place but for the 
untimely death of Mr. Hubert Beaumont, that most efficient deputy- 
chairman of committees, for whom a memorial service had been held 
at St. Margaret’s only that morning. A. M. C. 
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WHAT FACES AMERICA 


R. HARRY TRUMAN is a politician of many recoveries. 
His election to be President of the United States in his 
own right was so tremendous a recovery that it seems to have 
obliterated the memory of his many falures as the promoted 
Vice-President. But the failures came first to mark the contrast, 
and President Truman will have to be both careful and far-sighted 
if they are not to come again. In Europe, in the Middle East, 
in China, and in his own State Department—the house next door 
to the White House—he inherits the most difficult set of inter- 
national problems that has ever faced his country. He inherits 
tHese problems from all the other Americans who failed to see 
them coming, from the war, from President Roosevelt, and—since 
he is personally responsible for his own mistakes—from himself. 
Above all he inherits the solemn decision of his countrymen never 
to ignore or evade these questions again but to try to find a 
solution to them. If he is to succeed he will have to be a very 
great man—a sobering thought for those comnientators in America 
and throughout the world who have welcomed his electoral victory 
above all because he was a little man. This is the morning after 
for them, as well as for Mr. Truman. It is time to stop saying 
that he won the election by himself and to remember the 23 million 
other Americans who voted for him. The President still has need 
of their support, of the support of the team of officials who have 
carried the tremendous new burden of a responsible foreign policy, 
and any other support he can get. 

To anyone with ears to hear, the mere recital of the international 
issues calling for new and immediate American decisions, or the 
firm renewal of old ones, is grave, not to-say appalling. It is said 
that President Truman is not going to be rushed inte quick 
decisions, and that he is likely to spend the weeks between now 
and his Budget Message in January in taking full advice and pre- 
paring a very careful pronouncement. These reports come from 
the most reliable American sources—a phrase which has a slightly 
hollow sound after the recent elections. If they are true, then the 
news is good so far as it goes. But at the moment it does not go 
nearly far enough. Nearly every one of the issues on which the 
President must decide may be forced upon him at any moment. 
It is always dangerous to exaggerate the pace of events in China, 
but who would care to say that it will not have changed funda- 
mentally between now and January ? In Berlin, as it should be 
unnecessary to repeat, a single shot in the air corridor or in the 
Potsdamerplatz could lead at once to a situation requiring a 
steady nerve all the way along the chain of command from a single 
American soldier in Berlin to the President himself. In Turkey 
and Greece, in both of which the United States is deeply impli- 
cated, there is constant danger ; and in any case important decisions 
on the renewal of financial and other aid must be made in the next 
few weeks. In Palestine the danger is not so much that the 
President may delay his decision too long as that he has made it 
already, and made it wrongly. Only the large question of economic 
aid to Europe might be allowed to wait, though even here the 
dangers of hesitation, or of allowing too much discretion to back- 
ward elements in Congress should be apparent to everyone. 

It would be easier to feel happy about these questions if there 
were any real assurance that American policy towards them is in 
every case developing in the right direction. But no such assur- 
ance exists. In the enormous question of China it cannot possibly 
exist. Nobody can say with certainty just how soon the Chinese 


Communists will be in a position to set up the main Government 
of the country, or what sort of Government that will be, or how 
long it will be before this new element is absorbed into the old 
bones of the country. 


Mr. Marshall himself has come near to 


failure in the attempt to frame a firm Ameritan policy for China, 
His Presidential Mission from November, 1945, to January, 1947, 
was a record of frustration. In Germany the issues are narrower 
and policies are more set, but it came as a shock to many people 
to hear that a man as powerful and well-informed as Senator 
Connally had actually advocated a withdrawal of American support 
for the air lift—and that within a month of the election which was 
said to have killed isolationism for ever. As to Palestine, the 
picture is frankly depressing, and in view of the President’s very 
bad record in this matter, it is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
his personal influence is present in the recent American moves 
to modify the Bernadotte programme out of existence and go 
back to the partition scheme of November, 1947. 

Again, it would be pessimistic to assume that the very cautious 
tone of the published portions of the report of the watchdog com- 
mittee on foreign aid points to drastic reductions ; but it would 
be unrealistic to forget that aid to Europe is constantly at the 
mercy of Congress and that President Truman has a clear duty to 
balance the Budget as part of an anti-inflationary policy. Infla- 
tion itself is still an unsolved problem for the United States. The 
President is pledged to try to solve it and he will no doubt try 
very hard. But it is also necessary to remember that many 
Americans voted not so much for Harry Truman, the little man, 
as for the perpetuation of the New Deal, Franklin Roosevelt’s 
great idea. And the New Deal without a vast Federal expendi- 
ture on social services and projects is a contradiction in terms. 
The labour organisations which did so much to get Mr. Truman 
elected are hardly likely to ease his task of cutting down the 
expenditure side of the Budget. His own Democratic Party (whose 
influence over one of its most devoted and unquestioning members 
has certainly been underestimated of late) are equally unlikely to 
let him raise more taxes. In fact a great many policies are tugging 
the wrong way and the President has the hard and unpopular task 
of pulling them back to the right road. 

Nor are the problems of policy everything. There are problems 
of machinery as well. Above all there is the urgent question of 
the organisation of State Department and foreign administration 
generally. It is an open secret that the control of American foreign 
policy is in a tangle. Mr. Marshall is a very great Secretary of State. 
His grasp of the new responsibilities of the United States and the 
clarity and boldness of his ideas have perhaps never been equalled 
in the history of his country. But he has never had a chance to 
sit down to a long period of consecutive work in Washington. 
Ever since he has been in office he has been more abroad than 
at home, and the running of the State Department has been 
delegated to others. First Mr. Dean Acheson and now Mr. Lovett 
have been forced to carry a burden too great for any man, even 
for such outstanding men as both of them are. On top of it all 
are the constitutional difficulties—the checks and balances which 
to most Americans seem to be essential and which to most non- 
Americans seem to be exaggerated beyond all reason. The Defence 
Departments, the Treasury, and the new agencies for administering 
the Marshall Plan all have a hand in American foreign policy. 
They often pull different ways and the time has come when their 
relations with the State Department must be put on a more stable 
footing. All that foreigners can do in this case is to hope that 
President Truman will find a political genius to tidy up this mess. 

But it would be fatal for foreigners to feel that all they can do 
in the latest crisis in American history is to hope—or fear. The 
present alignment of the forces of good and evil in world politics 
is such that the crises of American policy are the crises of world 
policy. It is difficult in any case for non-Americans to affect 
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American decisions from day to day—if only because Americans 
would resent it. In particular, it is as unwise to harp on President 
Truman’s deficiencies as it is to forget them. What he needs is 
help. He has taken the first enlightened steps in helping himself 
by persuading most of the old administration to stay on—and 
above all by persuading Mr. Marshall and Mr. Forrestal. Americans 
may help him directly. Non-Americans can only help him 
indirectly. But the first stage in lending a hand is to find out 
what is going on, and to understand the magnitude and the diffi- 
culty of the problems which face him. It is a curious fact that 
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the honeymoon atmosphere which followed Mr. Truman’s success 
at the elections has taken longer to fade in this country than it 
has in the United States. The discussion of the coming decisions 
on American foreign policy which dominates the American news- 
papers at this moment has only received the barest mention in 
the British press. Can it be that we do not realise that the 
problems which the President of the United States is now facing 
in the first cold light of his four-years’ term of duty are not merely 
his personal problems, nor purely American problems, but world 
problems ? 


10, 1.948 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. SIDNEY STANLEY has undoubtedly been one of the sights 
M of London. I say “has been” because he has now left the 
witness-stand after more than fifteen hours’ performance there ; he 
may, of course, yet be recalled. Performance is the word, and it has 
been a spectacular performance. Mr. Stanley’s counsel has protested, 
not without justice, at the freedom with which some papers have dis- 
cussed his client while the hearing is still in progress. I shall give 
him no cause for complaint. On many questions that arise regarding 
Mr. Stanley I reserve all comment. But on his unfaltering ability 
and skill in duels with cross-examiners of the calibre of the Attorney- 
General there can be no manner of question. “He was always level 
with Sir Hartley, and sometimes a little bit ahead” an observer 
present throughout the heafing said to me. From my own observa- 
tion of Mr. Stanley’s ordeal—for to face such antagonists for fifteen 
hours is an ordeal few witnesses have ever had to undergo—I see 
no reason to challenge that opinion. It is fascinating to watch and 
hear Mr. Stanley. His memory of intricate transactions two or three 
years old is astonishing. His diversity of voice, manner and gesture 
is a perpetual entertainment. “ Nothing of the sort” is‘ene frequent 
equivalent for “No.” “I wouldn’t say that,” is another, rather 
more guarded. But in fact to get Mr. Stanley to say anything as 
terse as either “ No” or “ Yes” is something that even Mr. Justice 
Lynskey and Mr. Russell Vick, coming to the assistance of a frus- 
trated counsel, find beyond them. Now and then—as when he begins 
in answer with an exclamatory “My God,” Mr. Stanley is called 
to order. Occasionally when he thinks a question to him might be 
better put, he remarks considerately to opposing counsel, “ May I 
hel; And through it all Mr. Stanley drinks and drinks 
glass after glass of cold water, and sips from another glass of some- 
thing coloured. And through it all he wipes and wipes the palms of 
his hands with his handkerchief. No other evidences of strain escape 
him 


> you ?” 


* 7 * * 


Level crossings on main roads are an intolerable scandal. When 
the highway concerned is what is commonly called the Exeter Road 
—though it actually goes to Penzance—it is really an outrage that 
this anachronism should be tolerated. The crossing, of course, is the 
one at Sunningdale. The other day I approached from the west. 
The gates were across the road. After a while a train came through, 
and it seemed to be our turn now. Not at all. The gates remained 
shut, while the road traffic piled up in lengthening lines on both 
sides. After fully five minutes the reason became clear. Another 
train was sauntering along in the opposite direction and of course 
the gates had to wait on its pleasure. Would any other civilised 
country tolerate such impediments on roads of the first order of 


importance? I find it hard to believe—though no doubt someone 


will write and tell me of worse cases. 
. * * * 
What I wrote here last week about the famous speech of November 


12th, 1936, in which Mr. Baldwin was inaccurately alleged to have said 
that he went to the country on a peace programme at the election 
of December, 1935, because if he had not he would have lost the 
election has elicited various comments. It is asked in the first place 
why Mr. Baldwin himself never denied the allegations. The answer 
to that is simple. There were no allegations at the time, because at 
that time the speech was misunderstood by no one. The Prime 
Minister left the House of Commons in the course of 1937, and 


took a resolve to intervene no more in party politics; he was the 
last man in the world to break such a resolve in order to defend 
himself. It is next said that Mr. Baldwin could not have gone to 
the country in 1933 or 1934 because he was not Prime Minister, 
but Lord President, at that time. But he was, of course, completely 
master of the situation as head of the Conservative majority, and 
could have forced a dissolution at any roment. Finally it is declared 
that Mr. Baldwin did in fact go to the country in 1935 on a peace 
programme. There is a convincing refutation of that. Preceding 
Mr. Baldwin in the November, 1936, debate, and speaking therefore 
before the Prime Minister had said a word about the 1935 election, 
Mr. Churchill, a vehement critic of the Government in the matter 
of armaments, said “ Shortly after my right honourable friend became 
Prime Minister in July, 1935, he began to make very serious state- 
ments about the need for rearmament. He laid his case here in 
the House, and he fought, and won, the General Election on that 
issue.” This, be it remembered, was less than twelve months after 
It is late in the day to tell another story now. 
* - * . 


the election. 


“All the greatest landscapes have been painted indoors.” That 
seems surprising at first sight, but no doubt it is true. At any rate the 
assertion has high authority behind it, for it is made by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in a small volume, Painting as a Pastime, published this 
week by Odhams at ros. 6d. Since the letterpress occupies only 
24 pages the price might occasion some comment, but there are 
added admirable reproductions in colour of eighteen of Mr, 
Churchill’s works, including the “Goldfish Pool at Chartwell,” 
which attracted so much attention at this year’s Academy, and some 
particularly effective Mediterranean sketches. The book is not, 
as the Sunday Express stated, no doubt by accident, when publishing 
large extracts from it last Sunday, new. It consists of reprints of 
two essays which appeared as long ago as 1932 in another volume 
from Mr. Churchill’s pen. The main contention is engaging, but 
I am afraid illusory. Painting is the ideal distraction from worry 
and corrective of fatigue according to Mr. Churchill. Everyone 
should try it; almost everyone could do it. I wonder. If so, 
almost anyone could lay bricks or write Marlborough or, for that 
matter, govern Great Britain. However, Mr. Churchill says “ Diffi- 
cult ? Fascinating | ” and who am I to gainsay him ? 

* . * * 

It is satisfactory that the Government is giving serious attention 
to the issues raised by the artificial insemination judgement to which 
I referred last week, though a little disappointing that the Poa 
Minister seems to indicate that nothing will be done till the Roy: 
Commission on Population has reported. The disquieting part of 
the affair is that the nullity judgement involves the illegitimacy of a 
child begotten, without dispute, by the husband and born by the wife, 
I should add in that connection that referring, without a report of 
the case at hand, to the Baxter v. Baxter case I put the matter the 
wrong way round. It was in fact the wife who insisted on the 
invariable use of contraceptives, and the husband who applied, 
unsuccessfully, for a nullity decree. 

* * x . 

The M.C.C., I see, wants an assistant-secretary, “knowledge of 
County Cricket desirable but not essential.” A chance for a chess 
blue—or is it half-blue ? JANUS. 
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HOFMEYR AND HAVENGA 


By ANTHONY RIVERS 


N the obituary notices of Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, former Deputy- 

Prime Minister of South Africa, which have appeared in the British 
daily papers, tribute has been paid both to his academic precocity 
—he passed his matriculation at twelve, was an M.A. at seventeen, 
and a university principal at twenty-five—and to the concentration 
and industry that enabled him to work sixteen hours a day and carry 
on the duties of five Cabinet Ministers. But no paper yet, so far as 
I have seen, has quoted what I have always thought the most remark- 
able compliment ever paid him. At a time when Churchill and 
Smuts were among the foremost half-dozen performers on a world 
stage and Hofmeyr was hidden behind a mound of prosaic papers in 
the Union Buildings at Pretoria, Mrs. Saiah Gertrude Millin, the 
South African novelist, biographer of Smuts, war diarist, and wife of 
a judge, who writes in a very restrained, clear-sighted way, said in 
her The Pit of the Abyss: “I believe that, genius apart, Mr. Hofmeyr 
has a greater brain than Mr. Churchill or General Smuts. But by 
genius I mean creative force.” Surprising as that observation may 
seem to British readers, few South Africans, who have known two 
of the men well and diligently and admiringly read the third, will 
be prepared to quarre] with it. They may even be prepared to admit 
that in the genius that is creative force Hofmeyr was steadily growing, 
end developing—as one must develop if one is to stand up to South 
African politics—into something of a fighter. 

It may be true, as has been written, that his eloquence in the 
House, on the platform and at the luncheon-table (probably rarely 
surpassed in its range and readiness in Britain today) carried many 
of his followers in the direction of a Liberalism beyond their funda- 
mental beliefs. But it is significant of a certain magnetism, possibly 
unsuspected before, that only a few months after an election which 
he was largely blamed for losing, there should be a distinct 
and spontaneous rallying to his flag. In the cities there did seem to 
stir, perhaps for the first time, a consciousness that at any rate 
Hofmeyr had ideals—as the Nationalists, with their language, their 
culture and their status, had ideals ; and that in the long run, and 
from all points of view, it might pay South Africa to have such ideals. 
And there must already be those observers who are saying that not 
the least tragedy of Hofmeyr’s comparatively short life is that he 
did not often enough sweep those papers from his desk in the Union 
Buildings and go, Truman-like, carrying his banner about the back- 
veld where his greatest political enemies were—enemies, however, who 
would often travel a hundred miles to listen to him. Among the 
younger generation he might have made valuable converts. And the 
older folk—with that awe they have of academic distinction, ease of 
aongue and, above all, godliness and Scriptural knowledge—must have 
at least felt an occasional suspicion that Hofmeyr might, after all, be 
right. Indeed it is odd how this most penetrating weapon—perhaps 
the only penetrating weapon in the backveld—of godliness and the 
Scriptures has been interpreted so frequently as a _ righteous 
exclusiveness and restriction. 

Yet there were also many, of course, who said immediately the 
Jast election was over that, while Hofmeyr undoubtedly had great 
ideals, intellect and capacity, his views on the native question—only 
modestly progressive as they might seem to most people outside 
South Africa—were absolutely ruinous to any party engaged in 
the practical politics of the Union today. Indeed these people at 
once set about saying that it should not be Smuts and Hofmeyr 
but Smuts and Havenga who should be together—Havenga, 
who was Minister of Finance for many years in General Hertzog’s 
Government, was now leader of the Afrikaner Party, and whose 
alliance to the Nationalist Party was largely responsible for giving 
Dr. Malan his balance.of power. Would not Havenga, they asked, 
be acting more consistently with his character, and his past, if he 
detached himself from Dr. Malan, and Mr. Strydom, and became 
deputy leader, and subsequently leader, of the now Smutsian Party, 
and kept South Africa on the old, and oft-avowed, Hertzog “ fifty- 
fifty” keel ? There has been at least one article in a British paper 
this week that has painted Havenga as a power-seeker. That comes 


as news. Up to his entry on the last election most people in his 
own Orange Free State thought that nothing would persuade 
Havenga to leave both the mental and physical comfort that he 
finds on his farm. 

It is, of course, a fact that, in spite of his neutral attitude in 
the last war, there is something about Havenga’s physical bigness, 
his traditional Afrikaner courtesy, his almost shy solemnity (except 
when somebody suddenly treads badly on his corns in debate), which 
strongly appeals to South Africans of English descent. You perhaps 
get as revealing a picture of this “ upright, conscientious, honourable 
man” as can be found in the late B. K. Long’s In Smuts’ Camp, in 
which Long, then editor of the Cape Times, describes how Havenga 
and he, on their way to the Ottawa Conference, sat on the ship’s 
deck night after night “talking very frankly ” with one another and 
how one night—in one of those rare moods of barrier-crossing which 
perhaps only variously-descended South Africans can experience— 
“got on to the Anglo-Boer War.” Badly wounded himself in that 
war, Havenga is remembered as a particularly sympathetic and strictly 
impartial negotiator with the ex-Servicemen’s organisations estab- 
lished after the First World War. English-speaking people also like 
him for the frank, open way in which, over long years, he has 
frequently told his own people—as he told a gathering of Oudstryders 
(Boer War veterans) at the Pretoria City Hall the other day—that 
“today we have a freedom as great as that of the republics.” At 
a time, therefore, when English newspapers and periodicals in the 
Union were actually beginning to talk of a “ twilight of democracy,” 
it must have seemed to both English-speaking and Afrikaans- 
speaking supporters of General Smuts, blessedly, almost divinely, 
in line with this uprightness and openness that Havenga should 
suddenly come along and protest that, in attempting to force a 
decision on the coloured problem by overriding certain entrenched 
clauses of the Union Constitution, Dr. Malan and his followers were 
“departing from the old national Hertzog road—of no major 
change without the decisive will of the people.” 

The immediate reaction to that speech, as the papers here have 
recorded, was the suggestion of Die Burger, the accepted mouthpiece 
of Dr. Malan, that a general election should be held to secure a 
mandate for the Nationalist Government's colour policy; and 
opinion in the Union at that moment, we were told, was that “ Dr. 
Malan must now drop his colour programme or end his coalition 
with the Afrikaner Party.” There came later a report that Dr. Malan 
himself had suggested that the Government would fight the March 
elections for the Provincial Councils (which are a sort of greatly 
enlarged County Council) on the Nationalist colour policy, and in this 
way obtain whatever decision by the people Mr. Havenga might 
deem to be necessary. And then burst the thunderbolt of Hofmeyr’s 
death—since which we know nothing. One can only guess at what 
may follow this thunderbolt, which, along with the bitter crash of the 
death of Dr. van der Bijl, the country’s great industrial planner, a 
day or so before must have numbed South Africans as they have 
rarely been numbed in their recent history. 

Dr. Malan may decide (as Die Burger seemed very quickly to 
decide for him) that an election fought specifically and wholeheartedly 
on the colour problem is too good to miss—and had better not be 
missed before days of possible financial, and less emotional, stress 
set in. On the other hand, the Prime Minister may now think that, 
with Hofmeyr no longer a convenient bogey in the United Party, 
the awful descent of the supporters of that party into certain, if 
gradual, miscegenation can no longer be painted in quite such garish 
colours as in the last election in May, and he had better go warily 
and nurse Havenga as long as he can. What Havenga may do only 
Havenga can say. It is futile to conjecture. There remains (as 
there must always remain while he is alive) General Smuts—cruelly 
deprived in these last harassed years of his life, not only of Hofmeyr 
but of his great friend and confidant Louis Esselen, who was for so 
long his “ ear to the ground.” Smuts may decide, if Havenga so indi- 
cates, that South Africa’s best interests—and certainly its most 
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immediate interests—may be served by some sort of coalition with 
Havenga. But he also may feel that his own United Party stood for 
something in the war years, and stands for something still, which 
Havenga does not quite stand for—and that, in any case, Havenga 
himself is getting too old to nurture any party for long. There would 
remain then the discovery of a future possible Prime Minister from 
within the present United Party ranks. Ranging over the Afrikaner 
names in his late Cabinet (for it is more or less accepted in South 
African politics that no one bearing an English-speaking name can 
yet hope to be Prime Minister of S. Africa), Smuts may again 
appraise the conciliatory merits, the political acumen, of Dr. Colin 
Steyn. But his mind may also dwell, say, on the forty-eight-year-old 
Mr. Strauss, his former Minister of Agriculture, a pleasant, able 
young man, of still largely unplumbed resources, who might be able 
to give to the party just that zest and freshness—and perhaps that 
shedding of the dogmatic—which it so palpably needs. 

And so the speculation may go on. Hofmeyr’s memory must rest 
a little, as his most bitter political opponent will wish it should, before 
we can really take up the threads again, Even then, weeks, perhaps 
months, may pass before anything really clear-cut emerges. There 
can be cautiousness, as well as convulsion, much mutual scrutiny as 
well as loquacity, in South Africa. Was it not Kruger who said: 
“Let the tortoise first put out its head” ? 


THE INCREASE IN CRIME 


By R. H. CECIL 

T is often a good thing to begin a fresh examination of some 

much-discussed problem, such as juvenile crime, by placing it 
in the centre of the table and sweeping everything else on to the 
floor. Even if much valuable comment and instruction is swept 
off among the pet diagnoses and prescriptions of the cranks, at 
least your mind is cleared of cant. The Lord Chancellor has 
ventured the prophecy that 1948 will show an increase on 1947 of 
thirty per cent. in the number of indictable offences committed by 
juveniles under seventeen—primarily schoolchildren. This is 
appointing, because last year had the lowest figure since 1939. 
nearly all these children stole. 

But percentages say nothing useful without the figures that support 
them. What are the figures? Twenty-eight thousand in 1938, 
31,000 in 1939, 35,000 in 1947, and probably 44,000 in 1948. There 
are $0,000,000 people in the United Kingdom, and perhaps 8,000.000 
of them are under seventeen. So if we take the lowest figure, 44.000, 
our concern—so far as we know—is with about one schoolchild in 
every 182; and if they were evenly spread over the country, every 
large school could expect to have at least a couple of them. 
Unfortunately for this kind of pigeon-holing there are either more 
thieves at the poorer schools, or more chances of their being 
prosecuted, than at the middle- and upper-class schools; as to 
which, I should imagine that there can be few headmasters who 
have not had to deal with stealing in or out of school, and fewer 
still who have made a practice of reporting their cases to the police. 
(Years ago a report to the police could lead to a sharp dressing- 
down for the delinquent in the headmaster’s study, the “court” 
comprising the headmaster, the superintendent of police and the 
parents. Now it leads to the juvenile court, “approved school,” 
Borstal and prison—or so it is widely believed.) 

We cannot assume that we have 181 good and honest children 
for every child that steals ; the number of pilferers who get 
at least until success emboldens them beyond prudence, may be 
two or three times the number caught. If we pessimistically ass 
that it is six times greater, the good still outnumber the bad 
thirty to one. To those of us who are quite certain, having searched 
Our memories, that we never stole anything in our lives, what a 
reassuring preponderance of our fellows-in-virtue this must seem | 
To many of us who remember that we once stole, that we were 
the bad one in perhaps two or three hundred, how unreal must 

eem the current explanations about broken homes, war-morality, 
bad housing, irreligion, gangster films and the shortage of policemen! 

It is trite to say that crime begins with the young; it is probably 
true of all crimes except murder, piracy and the fraudulent receipt 
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of old age pensions. But its recognition and acceptance must be 
the very first step in any such crusade as may result from the 
Archbishop of York’s recent House of Lords motion, and the con- 
versations now going on between the Home Secretary and certain 
members of both Houses who want a new moral dynamic in the 
“war against crime.” In the House of Lords debate due emphasis 
was placed on the more obvious causes—the fact that children from 
overcrowded homes perforce spend much of their time in the 
streets, the effect of multiplying laws to the point where they cease 
to command general assent and respect, the growth of cynicism 
as a pernicious by-product of “education” and scepticism, the 
decline of respect for the individual and his rights, the drift of the 
people away from the Church, and the growing indifference, if not 
antagonism, to the Christian ethic. No one mentioned the elusively 
simple fact that children are no longer afraid of policemen. I think 
it is a good thing that the 181 should like their policemen and 
regard them as indulgent big brothers (if they do), but I feel sure 
that there are little toughs for whom the Edwardian fear of “ the 
copper” might act as some kind of substitute for a rationale about 
right and wrong; I mean such embryo spivs as the one whose 
precocious knowledge of the age of “criminal responsibility” led 
him to tell a policeman, “You can’t touch me, mate. I’m under 
eight.” 

Their Lordships also showed a lively awareness of the decline 
in parental authority, which in its turn, they thought, was due more 
to the presence of bad example than to the absence of good precept. 
No doubt everyone who addresses his mind to the increase in crime 
feels that some single cause is the one mainly responsible, and my 
own belief is that Lord Simon laid his finger on the spot where 
the search should begin. He suggested that, so far as the rights 
of property are concerned, there is a rapidly-decreasing respect for 
the individual. I wish I knew whether this was an inevitable result 
of the concentration of property in all-powerful hands, be they 
industrial cartels or Departments of State. The experience of the 
railways, which by now could legitimately regard every passenger 
as potentially fraudulent, suggests inevitability. (Russia perhaps 
knows the answer to this, but she publishes no criminal statistics.) 
Miss Margery Fry and Lady Allen of Hurtwood have between them 
disposed of Mr. John Watson’s recent suggestion in The Times 
that “nationalisation carries the inference that ownership is sin,” 
but there remains the fact that diffused, impersonal ownership seems 
rather less pathetic than the small shop when you steal from it or 
defraud it. I think the ordinary citizen is unlikely for a long time 
to go as far as Proudhon, who said with emphatic brevity that 
property is theft, but Lord Simon’s suggestion reminds me of an 
incident during the London blitz of 1940 that was typical of a new 
attitude to property then, and may have its unconscious counterpart 
now. 

It will be remembered that in those days a man would return 
from a public shelter in the morning, find his home and all his 
worldly goods destroyed, shrug and go off to work. A large block 
of shops and offices was burning in several places, and a group 
of firemen, helpless without water-supply, stood talking to soms 
policemen outside a grocery store belonging to a famous multiple 
The fire was still fifty yards away in any direction, but it 
Should they break open 
Unwilling to 


shop. 
was obvious that the shop was doomed. 
the premises and salvage the huge stocks of food ? 
accept the position that would confront them if they did so and 
then found that the fire would not, after all, reach the shop, they 
stood hesitating until they had to let it burn. Several of those 
men had already lost their homes. Property had ceased to matter 
in the minds of men who saw it destroyed on so vast a 
every night, men who vied with each other in outward nonchalance 
when they heard that their own homes had gone the same way a3 


scale 


others! 

Can we so soon forget what all this did to the conception of 
individual ownership? The adolescents of today were young 
children in that atmosphere—and now they see their parents’ 
troubled by the dread that it is all to happen again. Many of 
them, moreover, have grown up to an accompaniment of parental 
railing against authority and cynical opportunism in the evasion of 


lives 
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detested laws. They are more in the company of their elders than 
children ever were before ; and though we take more interest in 
children because they are fewer than they were, we also subject them 
to a barrage of uncensored adult conclusions (often half-baked in 
themselves) for which a child’s experience provides no measure. 


The declining importance of the individual is a fact, whether 
we like it or not, whatever societies we form to arrest it, whatever 
government we are likely to elect.- In a country where the eclipse 
of personal dignity is complete, as in Nazi Germany, it is necessary 
to find a formula by which to dramatise a feeling of common 
purpose in the people ; and once you have done this by an appeal 
to the elemental in all age-groups, you can teach the children what 
you like and they will grow up to believe it unmolested and (as 
we say) fanatically. This could be done in a totalitarian country 
with any creed whatsoever—including Christianity, whose basis 
of love and redemption would, in the absence of articulate unbelief, 
give it a strength unparalleled in its tortured history. The Church 
has failed to do it under democracy. Could democracy itself be 
the creed, with the Christian ethic as its grammar ? 


This, I believe, is what the proposed crusade must do, not only 
in adult education centres but in the schools, where current political 
issues have not hitherto had much notice. The two-party system 
must be displayed, not as a permanent condition of modified civil 
war fought with slogans of hate and malice, but as the balance of 
two beliefs that seek the happiness of men by different methods, 
each based on a conception of moral law and neither likely to survive 
its breakdown. Citizenship, in other words, is not best taught (even 
where it is taught at all) by parents, so many of whom draw their 
dogma from the headlines of one newspaper. Even if it need not 
appear to do so, Christian morality must be the major subject in 
the curriculum, not on a basis of stark expediency (which can be 
justified) but for its incomparable value in promoting human 
happiness. No reforms in, the juvenile courts, in police procedure, 
in punitive and training methods could achieve so much, because 
these deal only with the few who get caught and prosecuted— 
one child in 182. The Home Secretary is, in this respect, merely 
the policeman writ large, and essentially the children are beyond 
his reach. This is indeed one of the jobs that devolve upon a 
universally-parental government, but its instrument must be the 
Ministry of Education. e 


BRUTAL JET SPEED 


By R. G. WORCESTER 


HEN you press the starter button an electric motor begins 

spinning the turbine rotor, generating a paraffin mist; eighteen 
seconds afterwards two igniter plugs light the paraffin, and with a 
hollow boom a sheet of yellow flame comes out of the jet pipe. 
Quickly the flame becomes more intense, like a huge blow-lamp— 
which is now roaring. Gradually it gets progressively fiercer, hotter 
and shorter until it disappears inside the engine, to leave a jet blast 
of invisible gas shooting behind in a shimmering heat haze. 

With the engine idling at some 4,000 r.p.m. you then wave away 
the starter trolley and chocks. The forward view from the cockpit 
of a jet fighter is perfect, because the engine is behind and sunk 
inside the fuselage. Air rushes through the intakes, and the com- 
pressor sets up a high-pitched whistle ; much of the sound of a jet 
engine is at about 30,000 cycles/sec.—far above the aural capacity. 
It is this high-frequency “noise” which can be unhealthy for the 
pilot and may prove harmful to the engine itself. Comparatively 
little is known about the basic science of the gas turbine and 
especially about the effects of this type of ultrasonic vibration. 

You rumble slowly along the ground, steering by using differential 
brakes. At the end of the runway the aircraft is met by a man who 
comes to remove wire guards from the two intake scoops. (The 
wire guards are put there to avoid stones and rags getting sucked 
into the engine.) When all is clear the take-off technique is to 
apply hard brakes on both mainwheels, and increase the engine speed, 
and at once the compressor whistle gets more intense. At around 
9,000 r.p.m. you feel the machine edging against the brakes. Then 


simultaneously the brakes should be released and the throttle opened 
fully. For a moment little seems to happen ; but gradually the speed 
builds up, and at about s0 m.p.h. the airspeed indicator starts 
recording. At 70 m.p.h. a slight back pressure on the stick wil] 
lift the nosewheel off the ground. This alters the angle of attack 
of the wings, and gives the aircraft a better chance to get into the 
air. Running along on the mainwheels you reach a higher speed, 
and at 90 m.p.h. the aircraft crosses the runway intersection remind- 
ing you that about half the available space ahead has been used up, 
The speed now feels about right to leave the ground in a long, low, 
fast take-off. The concrete runway, only a few feet below, is tearing 
underneath at 120 m.p.h. and the aircraft slides into the air trailing 
a faint thread of incombustible gas. 

As soon as the aircraft is safely clear of the ground you move a 
lever on the left to retract the undercarriage. Red lights, showing 
the wheels “in transit,” wink for a moment ; then the extinguished 
lights and a faint shudder in the structure tell you that all three 
wheels have locked themselves into their respective compartments. 
Now the speed is quickly building up to 250 m.p.h., and the climbing 
speed should be adjusted to about 320 m.p.h. Arranged as ona 


‘clock, the “minute hand” of the altimeter chases round, recording 


hundreds of feet with each revolution, and an “hour hand” marks 
the thousands. (Another very small needle records the tens of 
thousands of feet.) It is surprisingly quiet in a jet fighter; the 
engine noise gets swept behind. When you are flying in formation 
with a Lancaster bomber the throbbing noise of the Lancaster's 
Merlin engines can be heard above the swish of the jet. The low 
noise level and the lack of vibration makes jet flight more effortless 
than even the quietest and most carefully sound-proofed airliner. I 
recali hearing a fly buzzing on the windscreen, and rain striking the 
nose was easily audible. Rain, incidentally, at high speed will quickly 
strip off the paint, and at 600 m.p.h. each rain-droplet is like a pellet 
of steel. 

In the old piston-engined aiggraft, maximum speed was only 
reached at altitudes. With jet fighters the maximum speed can be 
reached at sea level, although it is essential to ascend to some 30,000 
feet to obtain any measure of fuel economy. Fuel-consumption of 
the jet is indeed so high—even at its best altitude—that the whole 
flight must be planned with stop-watch like precision. Some jet 
fighters carry but thirty or forty minutes’ safe fuel, and although it 
is possible to ge a long way in that time and use up a great deal 
of sky there is not the smallest margin for navigational and other 
errors. It is a breath-taking experience to travel near the ground 
at very high speeds ; objects far ahead one second flash below out 
of sight the next. Even in stable air one gets flung violently about 
the cockpit. A series of tightly-fitting harness straps hold the body 
rigid and prevent any movement up or down, but bumpy conditions 
seem to twist you sideways; it is uncomfortable to feel your 
impotent body trying to wriggle out of the harness. 

But when you change direction at jet speed you realise the 
fantastic effects of acceleration. You should always give yourself 
positive acceleration—i.e., pull the stick “back. If it is pulled 
back to give a load of more than about 4.5 times gravity (in my own 
case) it will induce partial blindness—a “ grey-out ”—which is the 
first stage in the loss of faculties due to blood being drained away 
from the head. Even in a steep climb the best way to descend is 
to pull the stick back. This means that the aircraft will go over in 
a loop or, more conveniently, if you turn upside-down first, and 
then pull back, the aircraft will comfortably come round and down 
in a half roll. Whatever happens it is best not to push forward 
very sharply, as this will cause the blood to rush to the head, and 
the human frame can stand little in the way of negative accelera- 
tion ; ie., a “red-out” is dangerous. Another strange instrument 
vital in high-speed flight is the Machmeter, which shows at all 
altitudes the speed of the aircraft in relation to the local speed of 
sound. Most jet aircraft start buffeting, and general instability is 
felt at a fixed point (which varies according to the design but is 
usually around 80 per cent. of the speed of sound). In British 
fighters this speed, when reached, is not accompanied by any 
catastrophic effects, but the compressibility limitation needs to be 
observed, 
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You can descend as swiftly as you can climb, and if you depress 
the dive-brakes the speed will quickly fall off until at about 200 
m.p.h. it is safe to lower the undercarriage. As soon as the wing 
flaps are extended the speed drops back further. The approach to 
Jand is made in a long, low sweep at about 150 m.p.h., and you 
juggle with the speed and altitude so that the aircraft slips over the 
airfield boundary at an altitude of about thirty or forty feet at 
125 m.p.h. At about ten-feet altitude over the runway you pull 
gently back, and, if you sense correctly the right amount of stick 
movement, the mainwheels will just gently contact the ground. Then 
you hold the stick in exactly the same position, since, with the 
nose high in the air, the wing and the fuselage are presenting their 
greatest drag, which all helps to slow up the aircraft. Gradually the 
speed drops off to 70 m.p.h. and, with all the wind out of its sails, 
the aircraft will flop gently on to its nosewheel. It is then a good 
thing to apply a few flicks of brake, as the speed is probably still 
50 m.p.h., and it is inconvenient to let the aircraft go trundling away 
to the far end of the runway and beyond. As you slow down to 
10 m.p.h. and turn off the runway to stop, you are met once again 
by another man who replaces the wire guards over the intake. A 
twenty minutes’ flight is over, but twenty minutes is a long time in a 
jet aircraft which, if pointed here in practically any direction you like, 
will fly to the sea in ten minutes. 


STALIN & THE MIDDLE EAST 


By EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


TUDENTS of Middle Eastern problems who wish to under- 
S stand Soviet aims and tactics have the advantage of being guided 
by the writings of Stalin himself. Influenced, no doubt, by his 
birth as a member of a small Oriental nation, which had been 
governed by a more powerful nation, Stalin has devoted himself 
to the problems created by the rise of nationalist movements and 
is the author of a number of articles and speeches on the subject. 
His interpretation of Marxist doctrine provides a solution to the 
apparent paradox that the Soviet supports nationalist movements 
which are fundamentally opposed to all the ideals of Communism. 
It is not easy to understand why Russia approved, for example, 
the claims of Egypt to the Sudan, of Syria and Lebanon for inde- 
pendence from the French, of Iraq for the evacuation of British 
troops, etc., when she must have realised that the imprisonment of 
Communist sympathisers is invariably one of the first actions of 
a nationalist movement on obtaining power. Today all the Middle 
Eastern Governments are considered potential enemies by the 
U.S.S.R., notwithstanding their occasional attempts to threaten the 
Western Powers with a Russian alliance. Arab leaders have, it is true, 
both privately and sometimes publicly, warned British and American 
politicians that, if their demands are not conceded, they will come 
to terms with the Kremlin, but no one, least of all the Russians, 
believes that they can carry out their threats. Unfortunately Russian 
policy is not entirely or even mainly opportunist—but is based on 
fixed principles contained in writings which are considered 
authoritative by dutiful Communists all over the world. 

Stalin, while acknowledging national rights, regards the nationalist 
movement as an attempt by the bourgeoisie of a nation to capture 
markets from other bourgeois national groups and, at the same time, 
to divert the working classes from their struggle for hegemony. In 
practice, however, he distinguishes between nationalist movements 
inside and outside the U.S.S.R. and also between the nationalism 
of “oppressor” and “oppressed” countries. Inside the Soviet 
Union nationalism is “ right-wing deviation,” and must, it is argued, 
be fought by the grant of the fullest national rights and equality 
among all nationalities. But a nationalist movement must be opposed 
only by Communists of the same nationality ; for example, if Russian 
Communists opposed Georgian nationalism, the Georgian people 
would regard Russian Communism as an imperialist movement. 
Abroad, Communists must oppose the nationalism of “ oppressor ” 
countries but should ally themselves under certain conditions with 
“oppressed” nationalist parties, irrespective of their social aims. 
Thus in April, 1924, Stalin ruled that the Egyptian struggle against 
British rule was “revolutionary,” in spite of the bourgeois origin 
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and anti-Socialist views of the Egyptian leaders and the proletarian 
origin and Socialist views of the members of the British Government 
of the time. In May, 1925, Stalin lectured to the students of the 
“University of the Peoples of the East” on tactics to be followed 
in oriental countries. In Morocco, for example, the Communist task 
was “to create a united front against imperialism.” There was no 
point in forming a Communist party until the nationalist movement 
had been more successful. In Egypt, however, where the nationalist 
movement had made more progress, Communists should give up the 
policy of a united front and try to create a revolutionary bloc of the 
workers and petty bourgeoisie, provided that the leadership remained 
in Communist hands and that Communists retained their separate 
identity. At the same time, the “ temporising spirit and inconsistency 
of the national bourgeoisie” was to be exposed by their Communist 
allies. 

This view that the “bourgeois democratic revolution” is to be 
supported in colonies and semi-dependent countries was adopted in 
1928 by the World Congress of the Communist International and 
continues to be the official policy of the Kremlin, in spite of its 
failure to further Soviet aims. Communism has not benefited from 
this policy to any great extent. In the period following the First 
World War the U.S.S.R. made substantial concessions to, and con- 
cluded treaties of mutual assistance with, the nationalist dictatorships 
of Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. The only reward that Russia 
received was that her embassies and consulates were surrounded by 
plain-clothes men, her requests for concessions were refused, 
Communists were imprisoned and all Russian gestures were judged 
in a spirit of suspicion and hostility. The only sign of Arab favour 
which the Russians have ever received was in May, 1941, when the 
Iraqi Prime Minister, Rashid Ali Gailani, opened up diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R., but his régime collapsed before his 
representative reached Moscow. Today, notwithstanding the help 
given by Russia to Egypt, Syria and Lebanon in the United Nations 
Assembly and the Security Council, and in spite of deteriorating 
economic conditions in the Arab countries, the social revolution 
remains a mirage, the prisons are full of people who have expressed 
sympathy with the cause of social reform, and the ruling classes 
are just as firmly in the saddle as they ever were. There may possibly 
be revolutions in the Arab world, but they are more likely to be 
made by the Right than by the Left. 

Yet the Kremlin is undeterred. Dogma and doctrine must be 
accepted. In spite of the inevitable hostility of nationalist States 
towards Communism, Russia continues to support nationalist move- 
ments, only to break with them as soon as they have, with her aid, 
fulfilled their aspirations. The Russian attitude towards Zionism is 
a good example. In 1913 Stalin considered Zionism as a form of 
crude chauvinism. In his Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question, Zionism is described as “a reactionary and nationalist 
political movement which recruits its followers from among the 
Jewish petty and middle bourgeoisie intellectuals, business employees, 
artisans and the more backward sections of the Jewish workers. Its 
aim is to organise a Jewish bourgeois State in Palestine, and it 
endeavours to isolate the Jewish working-class masses from the 
general struggle of the proletariat.” Stalin did not consider the Jews 
as a nation, because they had no territory in which they were a 
majority. Later, when the U.S.S.R. came into existence, Zionists 
were persecuted, and thousands of them were sent to labour camps 
as “ counter revolutionaries ” or “ instruments of British Imperialism.” 
Even at the time of the Anglo-American Committee, when Zionists 
were in open revolt against the Mandatory Power, the Ukrainian 
Communist, Manuilsky, told Bartley Crum that the Zionists “are 
not active tools of British Imperialism, but Dr. Weizmann and his 
group have such confidence in the integrity of the British that Russia 
feels sometimes that they are the unconscious tools of British 
Imperialism.” 

This attitude was maintained until shortly before the partition 
decision in November, 1947. The change came suddenly, but it is 
comparatively easy to explain. Those who frame Soviet policy 
realised the transformation of Zionism into a “ revolutionary national 
movement.” They applied the doctrine of their text-books. A 
“revolutionary national movement” fighting against “imperialism” 
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must be supported, irrespective of its composition. As Lenin said, 
ft must be judged “not in an isolated way but on a world scale.” 
Yet less than a year after a decision which had reversed forty years 
of anti-Zionist tirades Ilya Ehrenburg, a very reliable interpreter of 
the official view, writing in Pravda, discovered that the Israeli 
Government was not a working-class Government and that it was 
too closely dependent upon the dollar. The Soviet Government had 
supported the new State, for the same reasons for which she had 
supported the nationalists of Indo-China and Indonesia, but, wrote 
Ehrenburg, Zionism would not solve the Jewish problem. “The 
sole tie existing between all Jews was that engendered by anti- 
Semitism. There were, of course, nationalists and mystics among 
lews, and it was they who had created the Zionist programme, but 

was not they who had peopled Palestine with Jews. Palestine was 
full of Jews who had been driven out of their homes to seek the 
right of human dignity far beyond the seas.” There are at the same 
time indications from Palestine that members of the Communist 
Party will soon be finding their way back again to the prisons with 
which they were so familiar under the mandate, but the fact that 
practically the whole Jewish population of Eastern Europe, with 
the exception of the small Communist minority, wishes to leave the 
Soviet-controlled part of Europe is a factor likely to restrain the 
provisional Government of Israel in its methods of dealing with 
Communist elements inside its territory. 

The Russian attitude towards the Arab part of Palestine is quite 
Jogical. The partition decision of the U.N. Assembly of November, 
1947, remains binding. The establishment of an independent Arab 
State in the Arab part of Palestine has been approved by the Iraqi, 
Syrian and Lebanese Communist Parties. The result can only be 
that the Russians, in order to oppose King Abdullah and his 
“imperialist ” friends, will find themselves indirectly supporting the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who used to attack the U.S.S.R. so violently 
in his broadcasts from Berlin during the war. But all this does not 
seem to matter to them. Everyone in the outside world is regarded 
@s an enemy, and the only question is which enemy to support against 
the other. There seems to be a real need for more research into the 
creed and dogmas of Communism. The “party” always seems to 
prefer natural enemies to potential friends. It succeeded in getting 
Hindenburg elected in Germany against a Social Democrat, and is 
pow playing a leading part in securing De Gaulle’s victory over 
French Socialists. Arguments based on their own doctrines may 
convince the Cominform of the folly of their actions and the error 
of their interpretations of their scriptures. 


EXIT THE TOPEE 


By ROBERT MORRISON 


N the days when plumes and feathers were not considered 
I effeminate, and when a generous and flexible brim gave scope 
for the expression of personality, the hat was man’s crowning glory. 
The silken topper, flattering and full of dignity, was never that. Both 
have gone; the frivolous boater has joined them; and man is left 
with the choice of the funereal bowler, the undistinguished trilby and 
the plebeian cloth cap. For far too many years the male head has 
suffered eclipse, while trunk and limbs have ruffled it in Oxford bags, 
plus-fours, political shirtings, and in d.b. and s.b. jackets. Man 
appears to be adopting an attitude of dogged conservatism, resisting 
even the onslaughts of the No Hat Brigade, and recoiling in horror 
from the behaviour of Eve, who from month to month ecstatically 
gees her hats range from the fantastic to the ridiculous, from the 
incomprehensible to the utterly inconceivable. Attempts have been 
made to arouse interest in what should be the supreme article of 
attire. The late Lord Northcliffe championed the Sandringham ; Mr. 
Winston Churchill might be regarded a's the advocate of a cheerful 
diversity, while Field-Marshal Montgomery advertises the presence in 
every recruit’s knapsack of a beret with rwo badges. All have failed ; 
man has remained unresponsive, and the recruits today would prefer 
a@ packet of twenty cigarettes in their knapsacks to any number of 
bi-badged berets. 

It seemed as though masculine hat styles had become fixed and 
ghangeless, and the gloom of monotony had almost overwhelmed the 


hat world when suddenly a gleam appeared on the dark horizon, 
Away to the East a headgear revolution is in progress. It begar 
mysteriously, matured imperceptibly, and now remorselessly affects 
the lives of millions just realising for the first time what is taking 
place. The fact is, in brief, that the topee is going out. Now this js 
a staggering departure, for the topee was no mere whim of an in- 
genious designer ; it is a form of wear dictated by circumstances and 
rendered vitally necessary (so it was thought) by the harshness with 
which the tropical sun beats down upon the European cranium. The 
circumstances are unchanged. Temperatures and tempers still soar, 
Mad dogs and Englishmen continue to go out in the midday sun, 
and in the Malay States such persons as have not joined Communist 
bands or local defence organisations no doubt continue to wear hats 
like plates. How, then, has it suddenly become possible to end the 
long reign of the topee ? 

No one knows. It is not so very many years ago that spine pads 
were obligatory in many stations, and white troops were known to 
drop dead after an injudicious glass of beer. Yet in the last years 
of the late war British soldiers were to be seen in these same death 
traps stripped to the waist, hot only without spine pads, but—oh 
horror!—with the protective topee replaced by the ludicrously 
inadequate beret. The beret was not the only new head-covering 
to gain some sort of official sanction. The Americans were evidently 
disciples of Mr. Churchill, for they crowned themselves with a 
variety of curiosities, hats and caps that appeared to derive from 
those worn by babies, postmen, engine-drivers, baseball-players and 
night editors in films. Then there was the large felt hat of the 
Burma campaign, copied from the Australian original, and copied 
badly. Latterly there came the lightweight hat of cotton or linen, 
descended from the common trilby, and it is this that appears to 
have come to stay, for it is worn not only by such crude persons 
as planters and engineers, but even by the old “ka’ hais” of the 
Bengal Club. And now—final seal of approval—the War Office, 
ever ready to make a circumspect move within a few years of the 
times, has been informed by MIs of the great new movement that 
is sweeping like unwanted propaganda through the plantations, the 
secretariats, the bazaars and the clubs of the Orient. 

Quite recently we learnt that troops being despatched to Malaya 
were not being issued with the familiar topees, but with a new soft 
hat, and at once the question arises: What of the topee industry ? 
Already the merchants and manufacturers of Bombay and Calcutta 
are wailing the ritual death-chant of the hatter, for they have waxed 
fat for years on the annual sales to the man in the street and the 
quartermaster in his store. Furthermore, what of the thousands (or 
millions) of topees constructed in Britain and issued during the war 
to troops going overseas (partly, of course, for security reasons, to 
make them think they were sailing for Norway), and never seen 
again? They were peculiar pieces of furniture, those British topees. 
They were very tall, like policemen’s helmets, and surmounted by 
a flat button to which, it was believed, a shiny spike could be affixed. 
In front the brim came to a point, and aft it broadened mightily to a 
spatulate tongue, so that the general effect. was that of an inverted 
coal-scuttle. The inside, like the clouds, had a silver lining. They 
made the unfortunate wearers look like Hollywood versions of 
missionaries of the ’eighties. “ Mr. Livingstone, I presume,” sprang 
naturally to the lips when one beheld an acquaintance beneath one 
of these quaint coverings. Their possessors, after a voyage in happy 
ignorance, learnt the truth as soon as they had landed at their eastern 
destinations and saw the very different style favoured by both 
civilians and services, and they lost no time in hastening, red of face, 
to the nearest quartermaster’s store and effecting an exchange. As 
the years dragged 6m Stofes and ordnance depéts must have been 
clogged and bulging with returned British-issue topees, for certain it 
is that of all that went east of Suez only an inexpressible fraction 
ever saw more than a few days’ service. 

In the clubs, where conversation is abreast of al] the latest develop- 
ments, it is said with confidence that the immense quantities of 
discarded topees were secretly flown to Bikini Atoll. The forthright 
and cynical inhabitants of the gardens and plantations firmly believe 
that they weré removed from India in 1945-46 a thousand tons at a 
time in H.M, fransports, @ pheory plausibly accounting for the very 
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exasperating shortage of passenger accommodation at that time, and 
dumped at sea off Portugal, where they now in all probability adorn 
the pop-eyed Blimps of some damp Atlantis. In the bazaars the 
reigning rumour has it that they were buried deeply in a great pit 
somewhere in South India, where: “Perhaps in this neglected spot 
is laid Some hat once pregnant with celestial fire.’ Syndicates of 
Marwaris are said to have been purchasing surplus mine-detectors 
and sending out expeditions to locate this topee Golconda with the 
object of salving the silver linings. The truth is that the truth 
will never be known. The War Office has its faults, but it can keep 
its darker secrets, 

Soon the trumpets will sound when the topee goes to join its 
fathers, the tricorne, the topper and the boater. Once upon a time 
it was a symbol of romance to youth aspiring to an outpost-of-empire 
existence, much more so than chota pegs, punkahs, bearers and white 
mess kit. Nowadays youth probably aspires more to free medical 
attention and a pension at sixty-five. The topee will be seen only in 
museums, and an odd one gathering dust in a boxroom will arouse 
the inquisitiveness of children. Unemployment statistics will show 
for a time a few hundreds under the heading “ Helmet (pith) maker,” 
until they are rehabilitated and taught to make wicker baskets. And 
the bronzed, strong-jawed empire-builder of the well-known tobacco 
advertisement (“ G.H.J.K.—, Jualabongolo, Tanganyika, writes .. .”) 
will have to smoke his pipe and shade his steely eyes as best he can 
beneath the paltry brim of a floppy cotton hat. He, poor fellow, 
will be the greatest sufferer of all. 


*T AB-SLOGGING 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
Twickenham, Tuesday. 

HEN I was an undergraduate at Oxford, I found it soothing 

to despair of Cambridge. Cambridge beat us at everything ; 
so we let it be known that we only played games for fun, whereas 
Cambridge men were practically professionals. On a secluded island 
in the middle of some swamp, we said, they came down to breakfast 
each morning, slapped each other on the back and said 
“Marvellous.” “Thereafter they spent the day exhaling fitness of 
body, with never a thought to ripple its way across the shallows 
of their minds. That, at least, was how we spoke in public. But 
in private we came near to despairing of ourselves. After one 
terrible Varsity Match, when Cambridge’s Welsh outsides had swept 
round us like a whirlwind and left us trailing thirty points behind, 
one Oxford player only just managed to reach the dressing-room 
before breaking into uncontrollable sobs. When, next year we 
trailed behind again—and again by thirty points—the time-honoured 
Oxford toast of “”Tab-slogging ” took on a hollow ring indeed. 

All that is twenty years ago, row. For many who went to Tues- 
day’s match at Twickenham, undergraduate days may well have 
been twice as long ago. Yet on this day for me, and I believe for 
all, time seems to go back until you feel again the same bias and 
the same fears. In the crowded carriage from Waterloo there was 
an elderly, judge-like man. For today, and today only, he had 
allowed himself to wear a tie which was not black. His tie was 
dark blue. He could not open his Times because his neighbours 
were squeezed against his elbows. He could only stare severely to 
his front ; and it was soon obvious that what he saw in front was 
distasteful. For the man opposite was wearing not merely a light 
blue tie, but also a light blue rosette and, worst of all, some light 
blue ribbon in his hat. I could see what was passing in the old 
man’s mind. He was thinking, “I always said these Cambridge 
fellows were cads.” But the habit of a life-time prevented him from 
Saying anything aloud to a stranger until we reached Twickenham 
station. Then he leaned forward, tapped the light blue on the knee 
and said: “I suppose, sir, that this afternoon you will be shouting 
for Chelsea.” After that the old man would go home with at least 
moral victory in his heart. But, in fact, he went home with some- 
thing more substantial, provided his heart did not give out before 
the final whistle. For this great game just managed to end with 
an Oxford win. 

At half time Oxford, with the wind behind them, were eleven 
points up—and might well have been more, ‘heir big forwards, 
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as expected, got more than their share of the ball and some of their 
outsides played with unexpected brilliance. First, five minutes from 
the start a loose Cambridge kick dropped into the hands of Hofmeyr, 
standing near half way. Hofmeyr steadied himself, took deliberate 
aim and dropped for goal. The referee and linesman, of course, 
were in mid-field and had no hope of reaching the posts to see 
whether the soaring ball in fact soared over the bar. But one 
Cambridge player running like mad just got there in time and threw 
up his arms with impulsive generosity. So that was 3—o. Fifteen 
minutes later, the ball shot out of the Oxford scrum to Hofmeyr 
on the half-way line. Hofmeyr took it at top pace, sold a dummy 
and ran dead straight for twenty-five yards. Then he passed to 
full-back Stewart, who had come into the three-quarter line. Stewart 
drove off his right foot and cut diagonally to the left while all 
Cambridge stood locked in wrong-footed impotence. Almost on the 
line, Stewart passed to Gill, who scored, and when Stewart himself 
converted with an in-off-the-post, that was 8—o. A little later Colin 
van Ryneveld broke through and passed to Cannell, who scored. 
And that was 11—o., 

Where were Cambridge all this time ? Their forwards were play- 
ing finely in the loose and holding some of their own in the tight. 
But Glyn Davies, their bright Welsh international star, of the 
twinkling feet and the swaying body, was having one of those days. 
He fumbled his passes. He held on too long. Nothing went right 
for him. And nothing went right for the Cambridge captain, 
Kimberley. Soin spite of brilliant bursts by Smith in the centre, 
and steady, slogging play by Dorward at scrum half, the Cambridge 
backs had little chance to do anything except defend—and without a 
superb performance by the full-back, Holmes, their defence could not 
have kept the score down to a mere eleven points. Such is the 
cussedness and contrariness of human nature, I felt sorry for 
Cambridge at half-time. I was soon to feel sorry for myself. 

After half-time Cambridge took over the wind and with it, 
for long periods, the game. Their forwards began to get the ball 
regularly, and Dorward, from being merely workmanlike, became 
inspired. Best of all, Glyn Davies struck one of those flashes which 
the Welsh selectors had come to see and went right through on his 
own from a reverse pass by Dorward. That was 3 points, and Holmes 
made it 5. Five minutes later and, with only fourteen men, Cam- 
bridge made it 11—8 through a long-distance penalty by Holmes, 
and at once swept back on the Oxford line. Another try at this 
point and they would have won. The heavy Oxford pack was tiring 
under the terrific pace ; and Stewart, their full-back, in trying to help 
them with long kicks, regularly failed to find touch and allowed the 
brilliant Holmes to set his backs on the attack again. My defences, 
too, were cracking. Down below some Cambridge men were doing 
a Campus yell, and I began composing aloof sentences about how 
the “ any-gum-chum ” urchins of the war years were now, obviously, 
Cambridge undergraduates. 

But in spite of everything the score did not come. Once with 
two men outside him and the Oxford line at their mercy, a Camy 
bridge centre tried to burst through on his own—and was crushed 
Once again, he held on just too long and saw his wing swept inta 
touch right on the corner flag. Then it happened. A Cambridge 
pass was dropped on the Oxford 25 and at once the Oxford centre 
van Ryneveld had got his foot to the ball and booted it up field, 
He followed up so fast that he almost over-ran it. For an agonising 
second, with two opponents almost beside him, he seemed to have 
Those feet looked, and may well have felt, 
like lead as he scooped with them at the bali. But they got to it, 
and the ball shot away right over the Cambridge try line. Then 
it was just a race, one Oxford man against two from Cambridge— 
and Oxford won. That really was the end. For though Cambridge 
attacked again right through to the final whistle, I found myself 
And if an Oxford man is actually 
can be that Cambridge has 


trouble with his feet. 


wishing that they would score. 
wishing Cambridge well, you 
obviously already lost. 

And so tonight I have drunk a toast to “’Tab-slogging” once 
again. Burt I haven’t enjoyed it as much as I expected. You see, 
though I would not say this to anyone else, I think Cambridg 

j 


sure 


’ 


Perhaps I’m getting old 


deserved to win 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE Germans, without question, are a most ingenious race. In 

their long and arduous history they have become so accustomed 
to being deprived of necessities that they have developed a genius 
for make-shifts: they are the supreme masters of the Ersatz. A 
German friend of mine who is now on a visit to London brought 
with him one of the latest German experiments in book-publishing. 
It was one of Rowohlt’s “ Rotations” series, in which whole works 
are produced in the size and shape of weekly newspapers. There 
is no binding; the sheets are folded but unsewn; and for the 
price of one D. Mark one can obtain, in perfectly legible form, a 
book which, if produced in the ordinary manner, would take many 
weary months to issue and would cost many hard-found marks. I 
question whether the British reading public would for their part take 
very readily to this new, cheap and expeditious method of book- 
production. Undoubtedly these German sheets are of an incon- 
venient size; if carelessly handled, the pages part company with 
each other, and much time, patience and skill are required to replace 
them in the correct order. Moreover when one has read and marked 
the book, there is no known bookshelf which can house such limp 
and disintegrating objects. In the best of circumstances book- 
shelves are a source of weariness and worry to any book-lover ; but 
If these spineless floppy productions are ever to be properly preserved 
the whole design of libraries will have to be altered. We shall have 
to return to the old columbarium system when books were rolled 
around a block of wood and placed in pigeon-holes with their titles 
dangling upon small labels. The Germans do not mind that sort 
of thing ; they enjoy difficulties ; they derive pride and pleasure from 
coping with the intricate and the inconvenient ; I sometimes feel even 
that they complicate matters deliberately in order to permit themselves 
an orgy of Tiichtigkeit. 

. * * * 

I was glad none the less to be given this latest example of 
Ro-Ro-Ro, or “ Rowohlt Rotations Romane,” in the shape of the 
apologia of Dr. Schacht, entitled Abrechnung mit Hitler. Dr. 
Schacht in his life has drawn up countless balance-sheets ; 
many of them have been complacent and many ingenious; but 
few of them can have been composed in such a frenzy of self- 
justification and self-praise. I have always been interested in 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, from the days when I first knew 
him under the Weimar Republic, to the day when I last saw him 
in the dock at Nuremberg. He is an agreeable person to meet, 
talkative and urbane ; his vanity is so ingenuous that it has become 
part of his charm ; he speaks so rapidly. and well that one fails to 
notice the pose of omniscience. I do not know whether he is a 
financial wizard, since I know so little about finance; all I know 
is that during the Weimar Republic he struck me as patriotic, 
reasonable and sane. I was delighted when he was acquitted by the 
Tribunal at Nuremberg ; I was distressed when he was thereafter 
badgered by a German denazification court. It was thus in a mood 
of sympathetic interest that I turned the enormous but floppy pages 
of the latest Ro-Ro-Ro. It is certainly a fascinating document ; 
and I am quite sure that a large part of it is strictly true. Dr. 
Schacht was an adventurer, in the best sense of the term; the 
element of chance has played a dominant part in his career. It was 
by chance only that he was born a German; his grandfather was 
in the Danish State service and his father, on the cession of Schleswig- 
Holstein to Prussia, emigrated to America rather than accept Prussian 
citizenship. Had his father made good in the United States 
(which he did not) Hjalmar Schacht might today be one of New 
York’s leading bankers. But after six years’ fruitless struggle in 
America the family returned penniless to Germany. A year later 
Hjalmar Schacht was born at Tingleff an der Eide. He was 
christened. Hjalmar after one of his Danish ancestors, and Horace 
Greeley in tribute to the American journalist who had once stood 


as Democratic candidate for the presidency. 
* * * * 


In his school days Schacht attracted attention by his immense 


COMMENT 


NICOLSON 


self-assurance and his incompetence in arithmetic. He wrote poetry 
and contributed to popular newspapers ; he became public relations 
officer 10 the Dresdner Bank and subsequently an assistant director ; 
he was attached to the German Governor General at Brussels, a job 
which in 1915 he Jost in somewhat mysterious circumstances. It 
was on his return to Berlin that he met the real financial wizard, 
Jakob Goldschmidt ; he assisted him in the formation of the great 
combine of the Danatbank; he attracted the attention of Lord 
D’Abernon, who recommended him to Dr. Stresemann ; he became 
the director of Germany’s finances and a figure of international 
significance. During the days of the Weimar Republic, Schacht 
was widely regarded as a man of infinite ability and profound liberal] 
convictions. It was thus with astonishment that in later years it 
became known that he had openly associated himself with the Nazi 
Party. It is this regrettable association which, in his apologia, he 
seeks to explain. He tells us how, in December, 1930, he first met 
Goering, and shared with him a simple meal consisting of pea soup ; 
how thereafter he sought to persuade Chancellor Briining to admit 
some at least of the Nazis into his Cabinet, desiring thereby to 
give them some sense of responsibility and to identify them with 
the Weimar system. He does not, however, explain why it was 
that he himself, in October, 1931, attended the Nazi Party rally at 
Harzburg. There is a great deal that Dr. Schacht does not explain. 


* + * * 


He contends—and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity—that 
once Hitler established his - dictatorship, that once the Reichstag 
had been reduced to the status of “a mere choral society,” he 
realised that Hitler’s genius was not dynamic only but alse daemonic. 
Why therefore did he not sever all connection with the party and 
leave the country ? D1: Schacht argues that it was so easy to run 
away ; sO easy to escape and say thereafter, “But I wasn’t there.” 
Was it not the braver, better, thing to do to remain at the post of 
danger, to “defend every political, every spiritual, every moral 
position with tooth and claw” ? He remained in Germany because 
he believed that he might be able to prevent the worst from 
happening. He ‘knew during those years that he was regarded by 
the Nazis as one of their most dangerous enemies ; he knew that he 
was being spied upon by the Gestapo ; yet such was his devotion to 
his country that he felt that any personal danger, all personal 
humiliations, must be subordinated to the great, the tremendous 
task of preventing a war by which Germany would assuredly be 
destroyed. He recognised quite clearly “that the Government of 
Germany had fallen into the hands of criminals.” Why, therefore, 
did he not join one of the secret opposition groups :—the Gérdeler- 
Kreis, the Moltke-Kreis or the Solf-Kreis ? “I was my own Kreis,” 
he answers, with self-satisfaction. It was thus of his own initiative 
that he conspired to arrest Hitler with the assistance of von 
Witzleben, the Commander of the Berlin garrison. That plot, he 
contends, would certainly have been successful had not Mr. 
Chamberlain chosen that moment to fly to "Munich and thereby to 
render Hitler’s prestige unassailable. Dr. Schacht thereafter quotes 
the letter which he addressed to Goering in November, 1942, telling 
him that the war was lost and that peace negotiations must imme- 
diately be opened. It is a courageous document which does him credit. 
Thereafter he was arrested, and there follow the concentration camps 
of Ravensbriick, Flossenbiirg and Dachau ; and finally the cell at 


Nuremberg. 
+ * * * 


Dr. Schacht speaks with respect, and even a touch of gratitude, 
of the handling of the Nuremberg trials. He allows himself one 
bitter and extensive philippic against Adolf Hitler. And he ends 
with the plea that the German people be not held guilty for the sins 
of a few adventurers but be allowed to work out their own future 
and to recover their own self-respect. For all its special pleading, 
Dr. Schacht’s apologia is not lacking in dignity. I hope that many 
million Germans will read this Ro-Ro-Ro. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


* Oranges and Lemons.” An Intimate Revue. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


Tuts admirable entertainment, which seems bound to reach the 
West End shortly, and to stay there for a long time, is in the Farjeon 
tradition. That is to say, it assumes in the audience a reasonable 
level of intelligence and sophistication, it has elegance and good 
manners and it is intimate without being arch. The lemons are 
noticeably better than the oranges, for the romantic or sentimental 
interludes (always excepting “And Marathon Looks On The Sea,” 
which has great charm) are below the standard of the sketches 
and monologues ; but there are not very many of them, and of 
their harmless, necessary kind they are perfectly adequate examples. 
A feature of the revue which seems in these catty and allusive 
days almost daringly original is its lack of malice. Miss Diana 
Churchill, playing with the Edinburgh Festival as a cat plays with 
a mouse, lets it go in the end with unexpected. and engaging 
clemency ; Miss Marjorie Dunkels, impersonating with great skill 
various well-known actresses, is content to be life-like without also 
eing lethal; and even the musty traditions of the D’Oyly Carte 
company are lampooned with such geniality that their most sensitive 
upholders could hardly take offence. 

Among the numerous authors whose talents have been called into 
play by Mr. Laurier Lister, the producer, Mr. Alan Melville and 
Miss Joyce Grenfell stand out with assured distinction; but I 
hope that more will be heard of Mr. Simon Wilkes, whose Quiet 
Honeymoon betrayed that rare thing, a feeling for pure nonsense. 
Among the players Miss Diana Churchill was startlingly good in 
a wide variety of réles, Miss Elisabeth Welch sang with virtuosity 
and infectious gusto, Mr. Max Adrian made an immense number 
of good points with suave and always effective precision and Miss 
Rose Hill was extremely funny whenever she had the chance to be. 
Oranges and Lemons is a friendly and beguiling show, and has, 
in addition, the abstruse distinction of being (a) the first production 
of its kind for some time to contain no reference to Mrs. Braddock, 
and (b) the first production in the history of British drama to 
include, among the various enterprises which have supplied it with 
accessories, the National Coal Board. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


(Gaumont.)——“* Mother Wore Tights.” 
(Astoria, 


* Look Before You Love.” 
(New Gallery and Tivoli..——** Man- Eater of Kumaon,.” 
December 12th.) 

Miss MARGARET Lockwoop has changed, and as far as I am con- 
cerned it is for the better. In the past, for all her good looks, she 
has lacked fire and has given the impression of a genteel and slightly 
sorrowing governess ; but in Look Before You Love she is not only 
carefree and even on occasions joyful, but she contrives at times to 
look like Miss Myrna Loy, which is a charming thing to do. The 
film starts reasonably well with Miss Lockwood, a secretary at the 
British Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, falling in love with and marrying 
a confidence trickster, Mr. Griffith Jones, whom she tries without 
success to reform. On the way home to England (she has lost her 
job because of him) they meet a millionaire, Mr. Norman Wooland. 
Unlike Miss Lockwood Mr. Wooland has not changed in the least, 
and still resembles a genteel and slightly sorrowing clergyman. After 
being cheated at cards and blackmailed by Mr. Jones, Mr. Wooland, 
roughly speaking, buys Miss Lockwood from him for £10,000, and 
from then on the film deteriorates rapidly. Not only are the situa- 
tions improbable but the dialogue becomes heavily perforated with 
clichés, and if, admittedly, nobody says, “I never knew you cared,” 
it is undoubtedly on the tip of somebody’s tongue. 

Mr. Jones is excellent as the charming cad, and Miss Phyllis 
Stanley eggs him on with sophisticated blandness. It is a mortal 
pity that this picture could not maintain the vigour and plausibility 
with which it started, for Miss Lockwood has never been better, 
and it is cruel that she is often served with unintentionally funny 
lines. Mr. Harold Huth’s direction is able if unadventurous, but 
1st by the way I would like to ask him whether two English people, 
1wowever bedizened with love, would hold each other quite so close 
and quite so lovingly when on a raft in the middle of a busy swim- 

1g pool. 

* * * * 
ubtless it is narrow-minded of me, but although Miss Betty 
Grable is connected in my mind with many things, maternity is 


not one of them. However, in Mother Wore Tights she has two 
daughters and worries 4 great deal about their upbringing, going so 
far as to send them to a chic finishing school where the eldest learns 
to despise her parents because they are in vaudeville. Although 
Miss Grable and Mr. Dan Dailey have nothing to be ashamed of 
fundamentally, they are consistently and violently merry, and in 
the scene where they try to jolly along the stodgy guests at a smart 
country hotel I felt so sorry for the peacefully knitting old ladies 
and the retired bankers playing picquet I had to shut my eyes 
with embarrassment. The film is in Technicolor, and there is a 
lot of singing and dancing of average ability. I think, however, that 
the most this film has to offer by way of entertainment is Miss 
Grable’s torso, an offering I can forgo without any great sense of 
loss. ‘“ . i a 

The passages devoted to the tiger and its dirty deeds in Man-Eater 
of Kumaon are extremely effective, and never has there been a more 
glorious beast more beautifully photographed. Its roars, too, are 
like thunder, and its palpably authentic rage puts the M.G.M. lion 
far into the shade. By what tricks and subterfuges the animal 
sequences are achieved I know not, but they are magnificently 
terrifying and have a naturalhess about them that is most convincing. 
The human element, however, could hardly be less so. The white 
hunter, Mr. Wendell Corey, bearing an astonishing resemblance to 
our own Mr, James Donald, alone strikes a note of probability, as 
the Indians, whether real or painted brown, all converse with each 
other in American. I feel that in a small village in Northern India 
this is unlikely. I can understand and sympathise with the producer, 
seeing that he was so set on having an Indian romance between Sabu 
and Miss Joanne Page, but personally I prefer not to understand 
a word of what anyone is saying to listening to such a travesty of 
the truth. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


Tue Hallé Orchestra played a rather unenterprising programme 
extremely well at the Albert Hall on December 3rd. If there is a 
Palm Court in heaven (and there will no doubt be a variety of 
musical, as of other mansions), I have no doubt that Elgar’s Serenade 
for Strings will be one of the orchestra’s most popular numbers, 
as much demanded by the British Section as the Meditation from 
Massenet’s Thais by the French. Its sweetness and nostalgia are 
most touching, and the strings of the Hallé gave us a foretaste of 
that particular variety of celestial bliss in their playing. 

The opening Prélude a la nuit of Ravel’s Rhapsodie espagnole is 
one of the subtlest, because one of the simplest, pieces of “ evoca- 
tion” ever produced by a French or Spanish composer (or a cross 
between the two, which Ravel here plays at being). It is virtually 
a matter of four notes, but with those four notes he conjures up as 
much night as the horns at the opening of the second act of Tnstan 
or the slowly oscillating semi-quavers of Schubert’s Nacht und 
Traume. An honoured predecessor of mine in this column found in 
the French music of this century little but intellect and sensuality. 
Well, even if that were so and the nobler vision often absent, what 
a foundation for an art! A limited art, certainly, but every “ school ” 
has its limitations, and listening to the Rhapsodie espagnole played by 
the Hallé Orchestra I did not feel disposed to complain. 

Delius’s Eventyr bears a superficial resemblance to a Kalevala 
tone-poem of Sibelius. The two composers are very wide apart 
in musical method as well as in character; but they were almost 
exact contemporaries, and in this case Delius is poaching on 
Sibelius’s preserve of Northern folk- and fairy-stories. Delius does 
not organise his material as Sibelius does; still less does it grow 
organically. It is all atmosphere—in the case of Eventyr more 
dramatic than usual and less ninetyish. 

* * * * 


Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, which was performed by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir on December 2nd, and 
Shostakovich’s first symphony, played by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
on December 6th, were two of the most discussed works of the 
*twenties. They appeared within three years of each other (1923 
and 1926), and the Psalm has been one of the most popular exotics 
ever since. It seems less exotic after a quarter of a century, but 
it has lost none of its direct dramatic appeal, an appeal which rests 
partly on the contrast between the choral and solo passages, the 

} in the 


meditations of the psalmist and the crude echoes they arouse 
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crowd. For this contrast to be effective the soloist must have a 
voice of ‘great warmth and lyrical sweetness, and Parry Jones’s rather 
harsh and declamatory manner upset the balance of the work. 

It is difficult to understand the excitement caused by Shostak- 
Ovich’s early symphony. Here was obviously a very skilled eclectic 
who made his “song a coat Covered with embroideries Out of 
old mythologies From héel to throat ”—one who, in fact, made a 
me ty quilt and called it a symphony. Some of the patches are 

autiful (especially the large one out of the old mythology of 
Tchaikovsky in the slow movement) and some of the stitches clever 
and pretty. But who is inside the coat ? 


ART 


It was in the aftermath of the blitz that Mr. John Piper, now 
exhibiting at the Leicester Galleries, found his sublime and 
his beautiful, and commenced that long series of decorative 
theatricalities which were so deservedly popular. The synthesis he 
then effected between observation and technical trickery rested, 
in Jarge part, on the lessons learned from the polite papiers collés 
and abstracts which he practised in the ‘thirties. In his topo- 
graphical work since then the structural framework of his painting 
has grown noticeably weaker, and in a great many of his recent 
mountain pictures it has dissolved completely. Add to this a form- 
Jessness in many individual passages—a series of approximations 
insufficiently observed—and all too often the bones, muscle and 
sinew to be discerned through Turner’s “ coloured steam” are absent 
behind the textures of Mr. Piper’s coloured porridge. 

Mr. Victor Pasmore has moved in a precisely opposite direction. 
As though transported by some fracture in time to an earlier period, 
he has progressed from neo-impressionism to pointillism, and from 

ointillism to abstraction. Both these last phases are represented 
n his new show at the Redfern. The abstracts, it must be confessed, 
ate not very good. What is remarkable about them is that they 
seem to be the result of entirely personal discovery. But then it 
was Pasmore’s integrity and determination to fight his own battles 
which put him so far ahead of the other Euston Roaders. Now 
he is clearly at a crucial point in his development. The next stage 
cannot be guessed, but for the time being his more objective work 
remains his best. Also at the Redfern are lithographs by members 


ManrtTIN Cooper. 
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Don’t be a Magpie with scrap! Don’t let it settle down to 


CPV 


rust away in the work’s yard. Get on to your scrap merchant to 
get it off the premises. For the sake of the whole national effort 
turn in everything redundant—the sooner it’s in the scrap mer- 
chant’s hands the quicker it can be turned into the tools and 
machines the nation needs. 


This appeal is directed to works only. Transport and 
other facilities may make it possible to widen this later 
to cover household and other light iron and steel scrap. 


CAaASE€ THAT SCRAP! *,,—_)) $ 
“TISH IRON & S\© 
ISSUBD BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


of the new Society of London Painter-Printers, formed under the 
auspices of Miller’s in Sussex. Admirable prints are contributed 
by, amongst others, Adler, Clough, Colquhoun, MacBryde, Spender, 
Wirth-Miller and Wynter. 

At the Lefevre Gallery Keith Vaughan is seen to have travelled 
a long way since his last exhibition two years ago. He was then 
still very reminiscent of an earlier Sutherland. Today it would be 
hard to prise from his work any particular influence, except perhaps 
a certain monumentality of construction learned from Cézanne. In 
his oils, indeed, perhaps despising the very fluency and ease which 
make his gouaches so attractive, Mr. Vaughan is at pains, it seems, 
to attempt a more massive and more permanent ordering of his 
material, so that one senses an echo of that struggle with an intrac- 
table problem which characterises Cézanne’s bathers. In this 
exhibition a certain monotony is evident. This is mainly of colour— 
blue, green and orange—but the theme of bullet-headed boys in 
orchards and on the foreshore also remains a fairly constant pre- 
occupation. Mr. Vaughan is attempting an integration of his 
romantic subject-matter with a more purely plastic organisation of 
the picture surface. Sometimes this structure is no more than a 
skin laid arbitrarily on top of the canvas, and in its more rigid 
forms does not arise from the subject. But the best of these 
paintings are impressive, and because the problem has been 
recognised and faced, Mr. Vaughan, as perhaps Mr. Pasmore too, 
seems likely to be able to progress further than his more acceptable 
style currently allows Mr. Piper. M. H. MIpDLeton. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tuis is the time of year when gramophone records assume a new 
importance, I mean as potential Christmas presents ; and in going 
through the new lists I have tried to bear this in mind. All tastes 
and pockets are catered for ; so let us start from the bottom. The 
best cheap present for a low-brow is the overture to Lehar’s Merry 
Widow, played by the Ziirich Tonhaile Orchestra and conducted 
by the composer (Decca) ; or alternatively ballet music from Délibes’ 
Sylvia, played by the Hallé Orchestra under Barbirolli (H.M.V.). 
For the slightly higher brow and the same pocket there are two 
excellent recordings by the Augusteo Orchestra—Sabata conducting 
the overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s Segreto di Susanna, with the 
charmingly tuneful Intermezzo from the same composer’s School 
for Fathers on the other side (H.M.V.), and Bellezza conducting 
the overture to Rossini’s [1 Cambiale di Matrimonio (two sides, Col.). 

Unfortunately far the best middle-brow present—and the 
interpretation is so good that only the mivsi doctrinaire high-brow 
would disdain it—is rather expensive, in that it is a whole symphony 
(six records). It is Tchaikovsky’s No. 6, played by the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra under Charles Miinch (Decca), who makes no 
bones about restraint or reserve but gives us unadulterated, nerve- 
shattering and _ heart-rending Tchaikovsky—a most exciting 
experience even now. The same combination have recorded for 
Decca Prokofiev’s Symphonie classique, easy and pleasant music 
and very well played. Two other symphonies, both Decca issues, 
will appeal to both middle- and high-brows. Mozart’s Prague 
Symphony is played by the Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony by the Turin 
Symphony Orchestra under Mario Rossi. Both are good, without 
being exceptional ‘performances, 5 

The only choice in piano records lies between a fine recording 
by Backhaus of Beethoven’s E flat major sonata op. 31, no. 3, both 
powerful and authoritative (H.M.V.), and Malcuzynsk’s recording 
of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata (Col.), not wholly satisfying but 
containing some fine moments. Chamber music is represented by 
Beethoven’s G major violin sonata op. 96, played by Max Rostal and 
Franz Osborn (Decca), and Brahms’ Liebeslieder sung by Irma 
Seefried, Elisabeth Héngen, Hugo Meyer-Welfing and Hans Hotter 
(Col.), a strong combination which guarantees the quality of the 
singing but suffers in some of the songs from bad balance. 

The unquestioned choice for the high-brow is Suzanne Danco’s 
singing of Ravel’s three Schéhérazade songs, with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Ansermet (Decca)—a model of style and beautiful 
singing. Erich Kunz’s recording of Non pit andrai and Ein Madchen 
oder Weibchen (Col.), combines fine singing and an engaging per- 
sonality which will stir pleasant memories in those who heard him 
sing with the Vienna Opera and at Edinburgh. Raphael Arie’s 
recording of Kontchak’s aria from Prince Igor (Decca) has the 
advantage of being sung in Russian, while the voice is of the right 
dramatic quality and of the type associated with Russian basses. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


A FREE NATIONS PACT 


Six,—My friend Dr. Maxwell Garnett points out that, under article 53 of 
the Charter, force may only be used by a regional group of States subject to 
the express authorisation of the Security Council. So, in order to evade the 
Security Council with its veto rule, he suggests that the Atlantic Pact 
should include a few States from outside the Atlantic region, such as 
New Zealand. That, he contends, would allow the regional group to 
use force at its own discretion, without fear of check by this tiresome 
yeto. That seems to me to be an unworthy casuistical dodge for circum- 
venting the plain intention of the Charter. The authors of the Charter 
clearly meant to provide against the unauthorised use of force; they 
meant the Security Council to have a measure of governmental responsi- 
bility for the determination of aggression and for authorisation of the use 
of force, on behalf of all the United Nations. The measure of licence 
allowed to States members of a regional group was carefully safeguarded 
in article 53 by an explicit reference to the Security Council’s overriding 
and in article 51 the same principle is applied; if a State 
a‘ self-judged right of self-defence in resistance 
may do so only until the Security Council 
Dr. Garnett’s proposal is simply a 


authority, 
temporarily exercises 
to flagrant 
exercises its proper responsibility. 
trick for dodging the veto. 

It may be argued that the basic assumptions of the Charter have proved 
unfounded and that the measure of community of purpose necessary for 
effective working of this system does not exist. Dr. Gilbert Murray 
declares that the Charter is no better than a “trap”; and Mr. Vyshinsky 
has just fortified this argument by declaring that “law is merely a tool 
of policy,” and that “the veto is a powerful political weapon. In the 
struggle now going on even a simpketon would not let such a weapon 
fall from his hands.” 

In such a situation, it may be possible, as you, Sir, have argued, to 
strengthen the Charter by a supplementary convention, strictly in accord 
with the Charter’s principles. Or, if that proves impracticable, it may 
unhappily become necessary for a group of “like-minded” States to 
withdraw from the United Nations in order to make a better Charter, 
even at the cost of leaving the Russian group outside. Either of these 
courses would at least be straightforward. But do not let us pretend to 
ourselves that the central difficulty—the lack of that community of 
purpose which was postulated by the authors of the Charter—can be 
circumvented by mere dodges that conflict with the Charter’s basic 
principle as to the use of authorised power. Nor should we pretend that 
we can honourably get out of existing obligations in relation to the 
Security Council by the simple expedient of assuming other obligations 
in which the Council is left aside-—Yours truly, W. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 

Camborne Nursing Home, Basset Road, Camborne. 


STATE versus SCHOOL 


Sir,—The Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s School has undoubtedly 
given the real reason for the minimum age limit in the new General 
Certificate of Education. All for the sake of the twin principles of “ parity 
of conditions ” and “ parity of esteem” it appears to have been imposed, 
not in the interest of the boys and girls for whom the examination is 
intended (those in secondary grammar schools), but for the consolation 
of the boys and girls for whom the examination is not intended (those in 
the new secondary modern schools). That the regulations should be 
framed to suit those who are not taking the examination sounds rather 
like Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Happold appears to think that adminigtya- 
tive convenience is more important than the welfare of the abler boys-and 
girls ; paragraph 16 (b) of Circular 168 states that “when there is a 
substantial increase in the number of pupils staying at school till 17 or 
later the Minister contemplates that the minimum age for entry to the 
examination should be raised”; when this happens, will Mr. Happold 
remain equally satisfied? 

Mr. Happold also ignores completely these facts: That the way out of 
the difficulty that he suggests has been rejected by Cambridge by unani- 
mous vote of the Regent House on November 13th; that Oxford will, 
in all probability, also continue to demand Latin, mathematics and a 
modern language other than English; and that there has been, as yet, 
no indication whatever that either London or the Northern Universities 
or the Scottish Universities will accept two subjects at the advanced 
standard together with two general papers. In my last letter I suggested 
a simple way out of the impasse ; if the Minister will allow the abler boys 
ind girls to take a maximum of two subjects at 15-16 (these “early 
to be recorded on the certificate issued later), and if the univer- 
sities will recognise these “early passes,” almost all our difficulties would 
be removed.—Yours faithfully, W. G. Humpurey. 

The Leys School, Cambridge. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Does Mr. Happold really mean that examining bodies are so much 
at the mercy of their candidates that a sufficient number of failures will. 
lower the standard of an examination ? If this is indeed so, why should 
this be confined to the General Certificate? Surely the barriers to 
universities and the civil service could be lowered by the same shock 
And could Mr. Happold explain what is meant by “ parity of 
R. Gras. 


tactics. 
esteem ” ?—Yours faithfully 
17 John Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


THE FUTURE OF ERITREA 


Sir,—Such of your readers as know anything about Eritrea will realise 
that Mr. Wise’s analysis—and his fears—which you print in your issue 
of December 3rd, are accurate. Some five-sixths of Eritrea’s land surface 
—that is, all the north, east and west of the country—has never been 
Ethiopian, and that half of the total population which lives in these hills 
and plains has no connection with the Ethiopian Empire and people except 
a deep-seated distrust and dislike. Nothing more need here be said of 
this half-Eritrea, whose inclusion in Ethiopia on any terms would be an 
outrageous folly and injustice. 

The other half of the population, living on the small but thickly- 
populated plateau, have, on the other hand, a close racial, cultural and 
historical affinity with Ethiopia; and the bulk of this half favours some 
form of union with that empire. But at this point certain qualifications 
have to be made. Firstly, nearly all view with some alarm the prospect 
that the standards of order, justice and material advancement long estab- 
listed in Eritrea may be dragged down to the infinitely lower standards 
of Ethiopia—which are at their lowest in the adjacent Tigrai; secondly, 
the bribery, threats and terrorist acts by which the pro-Ethiopian party 
has been organised are an ill foretaste of the future régime ; and thirdly, 
there is a large minority which, realising all this and openly committed 
to an anti-Ethiopian (and strongly pro-British) policy in the last seven 
years, will unquestionably pay a terrible price for its cpinions if and when 
the Ethiopian faction assumes power. 

I have repeatedly insisted that a solution whereby the Coptic Plateau 
be placed under the Ethiopian crown must be right, and that Assab and 
Massawa, for powerful economic reasons, must be joined thereto, even 
though Ethiopia has no ethnological or historical claim to them. But all 
depends on the degree of direct control which Ethiopia is to exercise 
over its new province, the Eritrean Plateau. All who value the hitherto 
outspoken anti-Ethiopian element there—an element containing some of 
the most loyal, intelligent and progressive men in the territory—must hope 
that there will be adequate safeguards for their future safety, and that, 
in general, it may be ensured that the plunge down from European to 
Ethiopian standards of administration may not be too sudden and 
brutal.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., STEPHEN LONGRIGG. 

Rollers, Tadley, Basingstoke. 


BOSWELL ON THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT 


Sir,—The article by the Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, on 
Boswell Revealed will be read with special interest by members of the 
Northern Circuit, one of whose most cherished possessions is a small 
leather-bound book, the contents of which are in Boswell’s handwriting, 
and consist of the records which he left when he held what is still known 
as the High and Honourable Office of Junior. A copy of these records 
still travels the Circuit, but the original has been for many years in the 
safe custody of a London bank. It is interesting to note that there is an 
entry recording the episode referred to in Thackeray’s Four Georges, of 
Boswell’s slight lapse from sobriety at Lancaster Assizes and of his having 
on the following morning, with the connivance of a friendly attorney, 
applied for a writ of “quere adhaesit lammento,” but if my memory 
serves me right this entry does not occur in the volume for which Boswell 
was responsible. A few years later he left the Northern Circuit, and there 
is a delightful letter, the original of which has unfortunately not been 
preserved, written from Chelmsford in which he says that he is now a 
homer, having joined the old Norfolk or Home Circuit. He did not, 
however, remain long with his new companions for, through the influence 
of the Lowther family, he was appointed Recorder of Carlisle, an office 
which could only be held by a member of the Northern Circuit. Accord< 
ingly he applied for reinstatement, and was duly readmitted to the Bar 
Mess with due, and what was, even then, traditional ceremonial.—I 

Sir, yours faithfully, Noer B. Gotpr. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE CHOICE IN CHINA 
Sir,—Although I cannot agree with Tony Gibson about the “ moderating 
” within the Communist régime in China, I can agree with him 


process 
about the liberal elements in the “non-political” groups. Unfortunarely 
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such groups are seldom able to make their influence felt in China. The 
vast mass of the people, who could exert some influence, are so busy 
wresting a living from the soil that all they want is to be left alone. As 
a result the ruthless are free to contend for power in China unchecked 
by any force except the rival claimants for power. Which of the two 
ruthless factions now fighting it out in China is the lesser of the two 
evils for China and the rest of the world? Tony Gibson is convinced 
that the answer is the Communists. One might agree with him but for 
the fact that Communism in China has become one of the major fronts 
in the world-wide campaign waged from Moscow against the free 
democracies. 

Is it in the interest of the Chinese, not to mention the rest of the world, 
that Russia should become the supreme influence, if only for a time, in 
this vast area of the Orient? If we cannot agree on the answer to this 
we simply cannot agree on the vital issue in China today. I should like 
to continue the debate with Tony Gibson on other points, such as the 
Communist cruelties against foreign missionaries—attested in an article 
from the special correspondent of The Times in China a few days ago— 
but I am afraid I cannot, for even if you, Sir, could spare the space, I am 
going abroad next week, and I shall be away for some time.—Yours 
faithfully, CoLiIn McDONALD. 

12 The Highway, Sutton, Surrey. 


WHOM 


Sm,—Cannot something be done about this ill-used word ? It is a com- 
bination of the dative and accusative of the Anglo-Saxon relative pronoun, 
and, according to the Oxford Dictionary, is almost obsolete in colloquial 
English, though much cherished by those who aspire to “ correct” speech. 
In America an “ intellectual” has been defined as “ one who wears horn 
spectacles and says ‘ whom,’ ” while, in such a centre of culture as Boston, 
even the owls are reputed to emit the cry, “ To-whit, to-whom.” Before 
me lies an illustration jn a justly popular periodical with the caption, “ The 
girl whom B. H. thought would photograph more prettily in the evening.” 
In fact, any transitive verb which happens to be knocking about in a 
sentence now seems to have a fatal influence on poor “who.” So, in 
The Times, the Attorney-General is reported to be asking whether the 
“witness wrote to everybody whom he thought might buy cement bags,” 
and, in an obituary notice, we are told that “he took up the cause of the 
Hyderabad civil servants whom he felt had been dismissed for serving 
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loyally, etc. 
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This deplorable construction now assaults the eye, not only in the daily 
Press, but also in almost every book one opens. Jespersen puts it rather 
too mildly when he says that some people object to it.—Yours truly, 

446 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15. ERNEST WEEKLEY, 


SCAPEGOATS ? 

S1r,—It is not on personal grounds that I resent the suggestion of Mr, 
C. M. Woodhouse that “few of us could emerge unscathed from the 
Attorney-General’s scrutiny of at least some parts of our own lives in 
the last three years,” but I question his facts. Many people undoubtedly 
traffic in clothing coupons, wangle extra petrol and so on—but surely 
not most people. Is not the “enjoyment and horror” with which we 
read of the Inquiry akin to the enjoyment and horror with which we 
read a fantasy in the Arabian Nights ? 

What proportion of us must plead guilty to Mr. Woodhouse’s charge 
is difficult to assess exactly without an enquiry on a nation-wide scale, 
But there can surely be no doubt that if such statements as Mr. Wood- 
house’s have any effect it will be a wholly bad one. The more often the 
innocent (a majority, as I hold) read that “ everybody does it,” the more 
they will be tempted to do it themselves. Smugness has its social uses! 
I am not pleading that we should shut our eyes to admitted facts, but 
simply that we should not assume facts without adequate evidence and 
then make mischievous statements about them.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, R. S. STANIER, 

Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


WHAT IS DUTCH LIKE? 


S1r,—In your issue of November 19th appeared a letter to you on what 
Dutch is like. That letter contained a translation into reputed Dutch of 
a sentence from Hamlet. I may have missed the point, but the facts 
are that the first three words of the translation are German and therefore 
not Dutch. The last two words, although spelled in the German manner, 
sound like Dutch of a somewhat silly kind, as if Shakespeare had written 
about “ thy daddy’s spook.” I have no published Dutch translation at 
hand, but in proper Dutch the sentence quoted would read like this: “Ik 
ben je vaders geest.” 

There is no cause to be unduly disturbed by the fact that some people’s 
sense of humour is more developed than their knowledge of foreign 
languages. Your correspondent’s letter does show, however, in what 
manner Germans are conducting an incessant whispering campaign to 
ridicule or vilify one allied nation in the eyes of the other. This is not 
the first time we in this country get the impression that some Military 
Government officials are inclined to fall for that kind of propaganda. In 
the same manner we have to contend with the kind of stories Germans 
spread amongst our countrymen and whereby they try to place the 
occupying authorities’ in a ridiculous or unsavoury light. In any case 
you may, Sir, rest assured that the average Dutchman knows enough of 
your language that he will not swallow stories like your correspondent’s, 
and that no paper in this country would publish a letter thus needlessly 
offensive as your correspondent’s.—Yours faithfully, 

Voorburg, Parkweg 366. H. VAN BLANKENSTEIN. 


THE INVINCIBLE DOWSER 

Sir,—A copy of The Spectator for November 26th has just reached me, 
and on page 700, in Country Life there is a rather sceptical note entitled 
The Invincible Dowser, which moves me to say something about this 
queer, unexplainable ability that some people possess. I am the youngest 
daughter of the late Henry Chesterman, whp died in 1942 at the ripe 
age of 88, and who was in his day the most notable of water-diviners. 
He.was a simple person, utterly incapable of gulling anyone. As a 
woting man in India he had witnessed a local diviner practising his art, 
tried the hazel twig himself, and to his intense surprise found it revolving 
rapidly in his hands, hold it no matter how firmly he would. Many years 
elapsed before he seriously set himself to’ work out any kind of theory 
and system and to become a professional water-diviner ; but this he 
eventually did, travelling widely in Europe and coaching pupils from 
France, Portugal, S. Africa and Australia, who came to England for this 
set purpose. He not only located water, but could estimate its depth and 
velocity with fair accuracy. Later he followed up “ prospecting” with 
artesian well-boring, actually producing the water located by bringing it 
to the surface for use, 

One thing a divinér cannot do, however, is to guarantee good water, 
and I remember a law-suit on this point brought by a disappointed client. 
It is interesting that only two of my father’s seven children inherited his 
? nstant use of the twig had, I remember, a curious effect of 
contraction on my father’s hands, and these became permanently cupped. 
writer of the note on The Invincible Dowser seems to expect the 








1€ person to react equally to the presence of water, metals and criminals, 
truly, 
PHURZA LAMBERT. 


but this, surely, is expecting too much!—Your: 
: e 
The ¢ rojt, ( ombe De wn, Bath. 
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THE RICHARD WILSON EXHIBITION 


Sir,—Owing to an unfortunate misprint on page 7 of the catalogue of 
the Richard Wilson Exhibition at Birmingham, there is perhaps some 
cause for your art critic’s confusion over the identity of Thomas Wright, 
though knowledge would have allayed his fears. There were in fact two 
Thomas Wrights ; the one, a minor portrait painter of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, to whom Wilson was apprenticed when he first 
came to London at the age of sixteen ; the other, a posthumous imitator 
of Wilson’s style, and also his biographer, who was active in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. And may I add that in describing the big 
Llanberis Lake at Tooth’s Gallery as a larger version of the landscape 
by which Wilson is represented in the Louvre, Mr. Middleton is also 
mistaken ? For this design exists in a number of versions, many of them 
falsely attributed. The picture at Tooth’s, which has been acquired by 
the Felton Bequest, is the finest known version ; the picture in the Louvre 
is not by Wilson at all—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, DouGLas Cooper. 
18 Egerton Terrace, S.W.3. 


AFRIKANER OR AFRICANDER 


Sir,—Turning the pages of an earlier Spectator, I noticed a letter from 
my friend Professor E. A. Walker on the spelling of the word “ Afrikaner,” 
in the sense of a South African of Dutch descent. He is right in quoting 
authorities for the spelling “ Africander” and its variants ; but his appeal 
is to the past and Horace has told us that words change when custom 
so decrees—si volet usus. Custom at present has*certainly decreed that 
“ Afrikaner ”’ is the right form. A man would be hard put to it to find 
the older form in any newspaper or periodical of the present day: the 
daily Press has universally adopted Afrikaner, and so have official Govern- 
ment publications. Similarly the word “veld” was once generally 
spelled “ veldt”” ; but now the former spelling has prevailed in all South 
African publications ; and “ kopjes” is gradually yielaing to the Afrikaans 
form “koppies” (in the sense of hills).—Yours sincerely, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. T. J. HAARHOFF. 


SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC 


Sir,—I was somewhat irritated by the description of your film critic, in 
her notice of Scott of the Antarctic, of Scott’s effort as a “ glorious and, 
to my mind, purposeless mission.” Surely a mission which is glorious 
can scarcely be purposeless—it would be merely foolish, if purposeless. 
However, I would point out that Captain Scott was a distinguished 
scientist, and his expeditions had definite scientific purposes. It is one 
of my treasured recollections that, when I was a student at the University 
of Manchester, I heard Captain Scott speak on one of his expeditions and 
its results, and I think that I am correct in saying that he afterwards 
received the degree of Doctor of Science from the University.—Yours 
faithfully, R. WOLFENDEN. 
Highclere, Breck End, The Wash, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 


MINORITY GOVERNMENTS 


Sir,—Peter Campbell, discussing The Odds for 1950, says that, “ when 
there are only two major parties, our electoral system gives the more 
popular of those parties an unduly large share of the seats in the House, 
but it does not deprive such a party of a majority.” Doesn’t it? What 
about South Africa ? Alliances on both sides reduced the South African 
election to a straight fight in all but eleven constituencies, and even in 
those eleven the winning candidate had a clear majority over all his 
opponents combined, Yet the result was: Smuts parties, 547,437 votes, 


60 seats (plus 11 uncontested). Malan parties, 442,338 votes, 78 seats 
(plus 1). Others, 76,279 votes, no seats. Our elections are a gamble, and 
ad Entp LAKEMAN, 





Research Secretary. 
The Proportional Representation Society, 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A LITTLE ceremony, resulting from the wise aestheticism of the small- 
holders and such, in the neighbourhood of their headquarters in the Sandy 
and Biggleswade district, seemed to me of good omen. A young 
lime tree was ceremoniously planted before photographers at the side of 
a new County Council smallholding. It is to be “a pioneer move to 
replace elm trees killed by disease, trees dying from old age, and trees 
which have been felled indiscriminately.” A Bedfordshire dweller describes 
the county as “littered with dead and dying elms.” The elm disease 
seemed likely at one time to devastate the whole country, like a chestnut 
disease in parts of the United States ; but in general, I think, it worked 
itself out, though still vigorous enough in some districts. At any rate it 
would be a good thing in a great many places if other species of tree were 
substituted, and in any case the Bedfordshire example of restoring the tree 
population should be followed. The species selected for this pioneer 
estate by Sandy are limes (200), plames (24), Norway maple (30), syca- 
more (50), horse chestnut (48), beech (48) and American red oak (48), 
Elsewhere on the Sandy area Scotch and Corsican pine are to be planted 
in belts as defences against denudation. Great publicity is being given 
to the schemes by the Bedfordshire Times and Standard. 


” 


“Scrip of—Joy 

Richard Jefferies means so much to so many countrymen that I cannot 
forbear a brief reply to one of his critics, because the criticism evinces 
so strange an inability to understand the essential Jefferies, and therefore 
the essential countryman. Mr. Elwin wrote, “ Every reader of Jefferies 
must wonder why his appreciation of beauty brought him so little joy 
in living.” The truth, of course, is that it brought him extreme joy. 
Observation was the breath of life to him ; it almost was his life. He knew 
Wordsworth’s “ deep power of joy ” and carried Raleigh’s “ scrip of joy.” 
He enjoyed even taking notes of what he saw and in writing his impres- 


sions. He enjoyed the mystic religion he extracted from his sense of 
beauty. His ecstasies, like most others, entailed reactions ; and as he was 
ill and poor, gloomy intervals were inevitable; but he always had a 


“hearth of thought” and memory at which he warmed his hands; and 
this, I take it, is the possession of all true countrymen. 


Young Naturalists 

All modern children should be naturalists in some sort. Almost every 
example of literature, so-called, designed for children at Christmas has 
contained, so far as I have seen, attractive references to plants and wild 
life. A very ingenious story, Sergeant, the Dog, by Joan Begbie, con- 
cerning the New Forest and its neighbourhood, is full of excellent, even 
original, natural history observations, all allusive to the story as such. 
The elementary schools have been receiving a succession of persuasively 
illustrated pamphlets about plants, beasts and birds. A Daily Mail 
annual prints many pages of singularly beautiful coloured pictures of 
flowers from old designs (especially, I should conjecture, Sowerby). In 
some counties the school children are to receive special instruction in the 
duty of planting trees. The trouble, of course, in imparting the “ rural 
bias ” to school children is to find school teachers with the due interest 
and knowledge. Prizes for natural history are apt to go to the least 
observant. They belong to the class suggested in that brilliant parody: 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
Dicotyledon was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 

On the subject of primroses it is worth recording that this year they were 
found in flower in late November in several counties. 


An Inland Gull 

A Devonian, dwelling inland, is clearly astonished by the appearance 
of a single sea-gull that squats on the lawn and roosts there. Herring 
gulls seem now and again to isolate themselves and select a particular 
pitch. I knew one that was singularly faithful to a Cornish golf-house, 
and seemed, as others at seaside shelters, to nurse no shyness of man. 
Other species seem more shy, though they will take food from the hand 
when on the wing. 


In the Garden 

A December bouquet from the garden could this year be made up, 
not only of chrysanthemum but of kex, winter jessamine, polyanthus, rose 
and iris, as well as flowers from a number of flowering shrubs, including 
chimonanthus, viburnum, tinus and fragrans, witch hazel. The kex, or 
fool’s parsley, is perhaps the most surprising. Whenever procurable, it 
makes an excellent set-off to other flowers, though, I think, seldom so 
used. It is perhaps more effective in this regard than even gypsophila, 
Like many other wild flowers it is too much despised. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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SPECIAL BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


Heart or Soul? 


From the Heart of Europe. By F. O. Matthiessen. 
Press, New York. 16s.) 

PROFESSOR MATTHIESSEN. of Harvard, was in Central Europe from 
July to the end of December, 1947. During the first two months 
he lectured on American literature to European students of sixteen 
nations at Schloss Leopoldskron, seat of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies, initiated and administered by Harvard students. 
He then, in the autumn, went to Prague, to Charles University ; 
where, as visiting lecturer for a term, he was the first American 
to become a regular member of the faculty. The bid for Professor 
Matthiessen, on the part of Charles University, showed genius ; 
there was thereby secured the author of American Renaissance, of 
Henry James: The Major Phase (also, co-editor of the Henry James 
Notebooks) and of The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, an essay on the 
nature of poetry. That the gain was reciprocal need not be said: 
the distinguished American found himself in the heart of one of 
the most famous universities of Europe. To be, as was the reviewer, 
in Czechoslovakia in 1948, was to feel the profound impression left 
by Professor Matthiessen, and to salute his visit’s outstanding suc- 
cess. As for his impressions, they are to hand, set down. 

From the Heart of Europe was written during the months abroad, 
and gives accounts of journeys taken, from Prague, to Brno, Bratis- 
lava and Budapest. A brief final section notes the return to America. 
The book is reflective in manner, in journal form ; it was concluded 
on New Year’s Day, 1948, just less than two months before the 
Communist coup in Prague. The author has, honourably, left per- 
sonal views and predictions which time has falsified to stand; he 
adds a few footnotes dated March, 1948. From the Heart of Europe 
makes, he says in the preface, “no pretence of giving a full report 
on any of the countries I visited. I am not a trained journalist, and 
I went to Europe primarily because I had been invited to lecture . . 
This is less a travel book than a journal of opinions, a record of what 
I thought about during half a year abroad.” On the following page 
the book opens: “I want to write about-some of the things it means 
to be an American today. That is the chief thirig I came to Europe 
to think about.” 

Here indeed was a _ subject ripe for reflection. 
Matthiessen’s position in Central Europe was, however, at once com- 
plicated and simplified by a further fact: he is not only an American 
but an American socialist. (It is he who, throughout, abjures the 
capital letter.) In his official réle of cultural representative of his 
country, he was to find it required some discretion to deliver his 
own progressive without reflecting, unpatriotically, upon 
majority backwardness at home. As against that, he was, from the 
moment of landing at Prague airport, both personally and ideologic- 
ally in Parac apart from a fortnight’s visit to an 
improved England list country he had been in. He 

iraw, throughout the Czechoslovak portion, a series 
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of deep, reassured and wholly satisfied breaths. His love for the 
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Czechs—which is not to be wondered at: not to respond to the 
Czech warmth, decency, uprightness, intelligence and dignity would 
be a sign of having a soul so dead—is reinforced by thorough moral 
approval. Czechoslovakia might, indeed, have ‘been found to be 
the idea] Socialist State—in the sense that the régime made for the 


full expansion of the most characteristic of the national virtues, and 
was regretted, apparently, 


that the disappearance of certain graces 
by the outsider only 

On the subject of the sturdy, clear-cut Moravians, and of Brno, 
our author | € o - his visit was, it is true, brief. In the 
main Brno would not appear to have left on him—to the extent, at 
least. that it left on another traveller—any very unique impression 
visual or mora And t ong-legged, dilatory Slovaks and generally 
Ruritanian atmosphere of Bratislava would seem to have combined 
to disconcert hin “Tt took some time,” he remarks, “to find out 
exactly what the majority party stood for.” One likes to know where 
one is. Yet. across the Hungarian border, the already declared 
political situation filled Professor Matthiessen with a profound mis- 


trust ; he was prone, throughout his visit to Budapest, to a sense of 
disorientation and nervoOusness—which the city’s surviving graces, 
the brilliant disabused talk, the good things and good looks, only 


drove in deeper. It is not easy to understand what Professor 


Matthiessen means when he says he found Prague like Paris; to 
any other eye Budapest would, surely, appéaf More so, 


The author did not, as may be inferred, bring to Central Europe 
that particular susceptibility to sensations, that interest in the con- 
tradictory for its own sake, which mark the traveller. He did bring 
the noblest of open sympathies—if, because of his zeal, his bias, his 
predisposition to see in a certain way, the sympathies circumscribed 
themselves, he was not aware of it. He truly believed himself eager 
to meet all sorts. He is a Christian ; he is a Socialist for that reason, 
the most honourable—“ to love thy neighbour as thyself seems to 
me an imperative to social action.” He is not a Communist for the 
same reason—“I find any materialism inadequate.” Why, since he 
is a Christian, does he seem to have remained so curiously out of 
contact with Czechoslovakia’s spiritual life 2? It was impossible, on 
at any hour entering any of the churches, to ignore, below the 
baroque altars, those many figures twisted in an extremity of prayer. 
True, he met the soul—which is, J believe, the dominating element 
in Central Europe, so much so that even politics seem to be only 
one more of its manifestations—in the intense and prodigious 
response to art. One could have wished, too, that, given his 
eminence in his own subject, he could have made some effort to 
account for the fact that Shakespeare is at present sweeping Central 
Europe: our poet moves forward steadily with the Communist front. 

On the other hand, the discussion of the questions brought up 
by the suppression of Anna Akhmatova’s poetry in the U.S.S.R. is 
honest, admirable. Occasionally, one has the feeling that Professor 
Matthiessen overshot the mark—as when, asked by a Communist 
Prague student for names of American texts that should be translated 
into Czech, “I told him that .. . In Dubious Battle was in many 
ways Steinbeck’s best book, and that it gave a picture of labour’s 
struggles in the depression. He wrote it down, but added that the 
books didn’t have to be about social problems, that he wanted most 
to know about some of our good works of art.” Elsewhere one is 
surprised by the occasions of Professor Matthiessen’s surprise—he 
was disappointed that the students at the Salzburg Seminar, almost 
all from still or lately occupied countries, were slow in opening up 
into free political discussion; and there was the incident of the 
carpenter and the hand-towel. One has still, surely, to meet a 
subservient carpenter ; and in this case the carpenter was the pro- 
fessor’s host From. the Heart of Europe is a book of the 
first interest, to be saluted for its own soundness of heart. It may 
rouse, here and there, impatience, but of the respectful kind. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


Christmas Bookshelf 


Barnaby in Search of a House. By Racey Helps. (Collins. 
Littlemouse Crusoe. By Racey Helps. (Collins. 3s. 6d.) 
Grey Rabbit and the Wandering Hedgehog. By Alison Uttley. 


3s. 6d.) 


(Collins. 3s. 6d.) 
Babar and that Rascal Arthur. By Laurent de Brunhoff. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.) 


By P. M. Warner. (Basil Blackwell. 6s.) 


Biddy Christmas. 
By Dale Collins. (The Pilot Press, 


The Voyage of the Landship 
7s. 6d.) 

The Voyage of the Luna I. 
6s.) 

Sergeant the Dog. 

The Forbidden Holiday. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School. 

Collins’ Magazine Annual, (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

Saturday Slow. By Enett. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

THE reviewer confronted with a pile of children’s books is under 

the painful necessity of developing a split personality, reading and 

judging according to the standards of several different ages and still 

endeavouring to keep in view some criteria to which the youn 

reader is blissfully indifferent—criteria of style, of verisimilitude, 

of imaginative integrity. A private advisory panel is helpful, though 

its verdict is sometimes disconcerting. 

The upper reaches of this reviewer’s panel] express themselves 
as “definitely attracted,” despite seniority, to Barnaby Mouse, who 
“ gives one sympathy for mice, for the moment,” as he siruggles 
with house-hunting difficulties after the felling of his oaktree home 
and later faces the vicissitudes of life on a desert island. The lower 
reaches, less articulate, merely want Barnaby read aloud several 
times running—a good sign. His illustrations, while a long way 
short of the Beatrix Potter standard, are beguiling enough, and the 
reader-aloud suffers no pain. Grey Rabbit and the Wandering 
Hedgehog, \atest of a prolific series, is also in the Beatrix Potter 


By David Craigie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
By Joan Begbie. (Hollis and Carter. 6s.) 

By O. C. Dougan. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

By Charles and Mary Lamb. (Harvill. 6s.) 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 
by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
“We may be grateful for a life of Johnson which is so sound, so 
reli ible and so consistently good.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘He has managed to control the vast mass of material so well and 
writes with such lucidity and balance that no professed student of 
Johnson will feel uneasy in his company, while the man who wants 
to have the Johnson saga contracted intelligently to one volume 
will be greatly in his debt.”-— Listener, 21/- net 


by STEFAN ZWEIG . 
“ This is by far the best Life of Balzac in English.”— 
G. W. Stonier, Observer. 
“The best account that has yet appeared in English.”— 
Raymond Mortimer, New Statesman. 


“ The fullest and most readable life of Balzac that has appeared in 
English.’’—Listener. lilus. Second printing ready. 21/- net 


ROBERT GRAVES 


COLLECTED POEMS 
1914 - 1947 


“ Mr. Graves is a mature poet with immense power, a diabolically 
clever technique and an intensity which is both vivid and tender. 
He has a penetrating and at times a savage mind, but he has few 
rivals and no peers in the particular kind of poetry he has chosen 
to write.”— Yorkshire Post. 2/6 net 


BOMBED LONDON 
by HANSLIP FLETCHER 
“ Thirty-eight beautifully reproduced drawings and water colours 
which make desolation look magnificent.”— 
John Betjeman, Daily Herald. 
“It is a book to treasure.”—Jilustrated London News. 
“A must book for all those who appreciate beautiful books.”— 
Liverpool Daily Post. 15° x 10°. Second printing ready. 25/- net 


by J. S. DAKERS 

“If I had to choose a book for a friend keen on horticulture who 
wished to obtain more knowledge of all-round gardening | would 
not hesitate to name Modern Gardening.”—Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
“ IT cannot recall any modern book more comprehensive or sound.” 
—Smattholder. 

*An eminently readable book that is at the same time a full 
encyclopaedia of gardening knowledge.”-—Homes and Gardens. 


506 pages, 140 photographs, 2nd printing. 21/- net 


and a remarkable new novel 


THE LAST WHITE MAN 
by YVES GANDON 
A witty, satirical, devastating novel by one of the foremost of modern 
French novelists If we go on from peace to war and again from 
peace to an even more scientific war it's possible that one of us 
will end as a museum piece in a hostile world. Yves Gandon, with 
a Gaelic flair for pointing such a catastrophic premise with ironic 
wit, has carried the argument to its logical conclusion. 9/6 net 
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ii WOMEN IN GREEN ay 
The story of the W.V.S. in wartime. 24 pages ot 
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Book Society Choice. Evening Standard Book-of- iy 
the-Month. 10s. 6d. 



















Graham Greene 
THE HEART OF THE M ATTER 


Sth Impression printing. 9s, 6d. @% 
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& FAREWELL, HAPPY FIELDS 


ye “A very impressive novel.” — Manchester Guardian. Y 
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tradition ; a shapely enough little tale, with the disadvantage of being 
just too long (by most people’s standards) to be read aloud at a 
single bedtime sitting. Babar and That Rascal Arthur “ would,” 
says the panel, “ be a nice original book if one had not got the other 
Babar books to compare it with—as it is, it’s just a nice book.” 
This gallant piece of filial piety brings back the old characters 
lovably enough, but the delicious draughtmanship, the enchanting 
details of French bourgeois life, are gone. Babar redivivus 
deserves a welcome, and will doubtless get it, for old sake’s sake ; 
but the glory—and what a glory it was!—has departed. 

There is a long jump from Babar and Barnaby to Biddy Christmas, 
the next “youngest” book on the list; a book for little girls 
unmistakably—domestic, gentle, smooth-flowing. Biddy was a 
donkey, the apple of the eye of little Jan, and her story weaves itself 
into the homely country pattern of Jan’s friendships and family life 
and small pleasures and pains in a charmingly genuine tale which 
does not, like most children’s books today, shy away from emotion 
or sidestep moral perplexities. The Panel thinks highly of Biddy— 
not least of the author’s illustrations, which are delightful. 

The Voyage of the Landship is also possible for under-tens, though 
capable—as the Panel demonstrates—of giving plenty of pleasure to 
a twelve-year-old. The good landship Red Duster was a caravan with 
a difference—“ a white ship with a green line round her hull. She 
moved on small wheels fitted with motor tyres, like they have on 
milk floats . . . She had rails round her deck, and a cool green-and- 
white striped awning.” Her skipper was Uncle Enoch, who had a 
wooden leg ; her power was provided by Samson and Delilah, who 
were “ big and broad, like dray-horses” but whose “ great hooves 
with long whiskers on them just touched the ground and lifted up 
again as lightly as if they were ponies”; and John and Jill were 
her lucky crew on her leisurely voyage to a real Eldorado. A really 
happy book, a pleasure to read aloud, and incidentally deserving a 
good mark for facing a practical problem burked even by Arthur 
Ransome. “‘ The Heads ?’” we said after him, not knowing what 
he meant. ‘ That’s what it’s called at sea,’ said Uncle Enoch.” 
There were sunflowers painted on the inside of the door, and “it 
was a lovely place, all right.” 

Unlike the Landship, the Luna I was not the sort of craft on which 
one would like one’s children to travel, being an experimental rocket 
destined for—and duly landing on—the moon. The lunar landscapes 
and their decidedly creepy denizens have an authentic Wellsian 
character of remote scientific possibility, and the language is recog- 
nisably English. As nice exciting books go, this is a nice exciting 
book. The junior half of the reviewer’s split personality also acclaims 
Sergeant the Dog as a nice exciting book. Indeed it is exciting 
enough to drag the senior half helter-skelter and protesting from 
first to final page of a highly improbable, slightly hysterical, 
occasionally gruesome story of poaching, villainies, plots and feuds, 
redeemed from total unreality only by the lovable Sergeant himself. 
As the ten-to-fourteen-year-old reader rarely bothers about reality 
and generally has an ostrich-like stomach for melodrama, Sergeant 
the Dog should go down well. 

The Forbidden Holiday is melodramatic enough, but lacks that 
saving quality of speed. From the reviewer’s standpoint it is in 








English Garden Flowers 

JouHN NAsuH’s new book of 12 original coloured lithographs of 
flowers from his own garden, with notes by himself. The ideal 
present for friends abroad. Size 11" x 9”. 15/- net. 


Be Your Own Chef 


By Lucie Marion is a “ practical, economical and gastronomical ” 
manual of French cooking for the home, including a week’s 
complete menus for each month of the year. Demy 8vo. 15/-net. 


The Social Application of Christianity 

Guy KENDALL discusses what should be the Christian’s attitude to 
war, usury, the state, the family and other problems of modern 
society. Colet Library. 5/- net. 
Christmas Specials : SISTER OF THE ANGELS, EL1zABETH GoupDGE. 
6/-, and THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS, H1Larre BELLoc, 5/- 
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some ways the most interesting book on the list; for its theme 
is really an adult one. A group of French youngsters with a record 
of hair-raising activities in the Resistance find themselves in Scotland 
and on the track of what looks like a spy mystery. It is a Spy 
mystery, too—though all but little Marie get the whole situation 
wrong. A fine and father grim story might have been written 
around the violent and suspicious psychology of these precocious 
fighters, homesick for the horrible past and trying to project it on 
the unsympathetic present. But it would not have been a story 
for the young. The Forbidden Holiday ignores even that hint of 
psychology which might have been appropriate, leaves characters 
hazy and their speech undifferentiated, and, worst of all, lets its 
intrinsically exciting story drag. The usually voracious Panel stuck 
fast halfway through. 

No greater contrast to the last three volumes can be imagined 
than that enchanting reprint Mrs. Leicester’s School ; delicate, slight, 
hyper-civilised, a series of very short short stories told by a succes- 
sion of homesick little girls on their first evening at school, and 
ranging from vignettes of country life to the old-fashioned melodrama 
—but how different a melodrama!—of the substituted nurslings, 
“Rather a sad little book,” says the Panel, “but I did like it.” 
Possibly it is too “sad,” too gently aquatinted, for a generation so 
far removed from pantalettes and deportment, and so used to the 
rapid and the colloquial. One may hope not. In any case, parents 
disappointed in their daughters’ reactions can enjoy Mrs. Leicester’s 
School themselves. 

The appeal of Collins’ Magazine Annual triumphantly includes the 
age-range from nine to sixteen or more, though the twelve-to- 
fourteens fare best. To quote the Panel, “This has lots of good 
stories and serials in it; puzzles, competitions, readers’ pages, and 
everything to please any boy or girl, as I know myself . . . It is, 
in my opinion, far and away above the general standard of annuals 
and ought to be a great success.” The reviewer, for once speaking 
as a united personality, heartily concurs. 

Finally, uniting not merely all ages but all generations, there is 
Emett’s Saturday Slow. Its author may never have thought of it 
as a children’s book ; but it was not for nothing that he was, some 
years ago, chosen to illustrate a book of children’s poems by Walter 
de la Mare. No child, it is true, could appreciate the full splendour 
of Emett’s transport system—“ rockcockyo” as Mr. Polly would 
say—or the exquisitely iridescent shimmer of decay with which he 
illuminates a dying social order ; but then, what child fully appre- 
ciates Alice in Wonderland ? And the most inscrutable, unaccount- 
able and remote adolescent should explode into a joyful common 
humanity, acknowledging kinship even with his parents, as he 
contemplates the awful spectacle of a “Rocket”-type slow from 
Far Twittering becoming airborne under the ministrations of the 
F.O. Kite Character on its footplate. Honor CROOME. 


An Eccentric Scholar 

John Aubrey and His Friends. By Anthony Powell. 
Spottiswoode. 18s.) 

For those who can manage to read other books than the latest 
Hollywood scenario or the not always reliable memories of the most 
recently retired politician, Anthony Powell’s life of John Aubrey 
will make absorbing entertainment. Aubrey, it must be frankly 
stated, was a man who pever “made geod,” or even looked like 
doing so. Though he dedicated the best part of his seventy years 
to research and the amassing of materials on a wide variety of 
subjects, he published only one book, on the natural history of 
Wiltshire ; he never found a discerning patron or an enthusiastic 
publisher ; and he allowed others, more worldly or more astute 
than himself, to borrow his manuscripts and embody his work in 
their books. What was it that lifted him from obscurity ? For, 
even though he managed to interest King Charles II in Avebury and 
Stonehenge, he was obscure enough in his own lifetime. He finds 
no mention in Pepys; it is not plain whether he was a Cavalier 
(though he had Cavalier friends) or a Roundhead (Mr. Powell does 
not say that he was fined in the Cromwellian decimation) ; it is 
not certain whether he was a Christian or an agnostic. But sudden 
glory came to him years after he was in the grave. For he wrote the 
Brief Lives of his contemporaries and others—unearthed from the 
depositaries of Oxford University in the nineteenth century and 
first adequately edited fifty years ago—and in that wonderful magpie- 
like collection of facts and stories of seventeenth-century characters 
he earned deserved, posthumous fame. And now at last he has 
found a biographer who in his diligence and delight in amusing 
historical detail is not merely worthy of him, but catches the essence 
of his spirit. 
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MY FRIEND H | 

John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton 
MICHAEL JOYCE 

“ A first-rate biography. It is the accent of Hobhouse 

himself which gives this most enjoyable book its peculiar 

value.””—The Spectator. With illustrations. 21s. net. 


THE SARACEN’S HEAD | 

or “The Reluctant Crusader” 
OSBERT LANCASTER 

“In this historical frolic the text is as witty as the draw- 

ings, and no more desirable Christmas book is likely to 

appear.” —The Listener. Colour and line illustrations by 

the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


Book Society Recommendation 


PERSEUS IN THE WIND 
FREYA STARK 
With wood engravings by Reynolds Stone. 
* Space will have to be found for this beoek on special 
shelves alongside Montaigne and Shakespeare’s sonnets.” 
—The Observer. 12s. 6d. net. 


GRYPHON BOOKS, LTD. 
(Distributed by John Murray) 
OSBERT LANCASTER’S 
New Volume of Pocket Cartoons 
MORE & MORE PRODUCTIONS 


This collection of Mr. Lancaster's highly amusing cartoons 
2s. Od. net. 











makes an ideal Christmas card. 


JOHN MURRAY 
DENT 


ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
Birds of the British Isles 


Beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 48 wood 
engravings by the author, of which 25 are coloured 
by hand, and several drawings. Large Crown 4to. 
Limited to 1,500 copies. £5 5s. net 
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ROBERT HENREY London 


Mrs. Robert Henrey’s new book is ‘most fascinating 
toall with a sense of history,’ writes EDITH SHACKLETON 
(The Lady); ‘the pictures [15 in full colour] by 
Miss Phyllis Ginger seem exactly in accord with the 
text—leafy, gay, full of human movement.’ 20s. net 


ROBERT GIBBINGS Over the Reefs 


‘Record in words and engravings of his recent 
journeys to Samoa, the Tonga group, Tahiti, and 
other lovely places: vivid scenes, curious customs, 
odd knowledge. His book can float one into a 
temporary paradise.’ Books of To-day. 


With 85 wood engravings. 15s. net 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH ‘Q’ Anthology 
‘You will find “Q” as a novelist, short-story writer, 
poet, satirist, parodist, critic in these pages.” JOHN 
BETJEMAN in Daily Herald. ‘Could hardly be 
bettered.’ Sunday Times. Edited by Dr. F. Brittain. 

10s, 6d. net 


PETER LATHAM Brahms 


Latest volume in The Master Musicians. A bio- 
gtaphy, and a stimulating study of the works that 
leaves no important composition untouched. _Ilhus- 
trated and with music examples. 7s. Od. net 
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Fully illustrated 
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THE 


WHITE HOUSE 
PAPERS 


Harry L. Hopkins 


An intimate history by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 





“A book which ranks in historical importance with Mr. Churchill's 
a unique private collection of documents.” 
Sin Ropert Bruce Lockuarr (S. Times) 


war memoirs . . 


“No one but Robert Sherwood could have painted this picture . . 
enthralling . . throws new light on many dark places . . unquestion- 
ably the most important American contribution yet made to the history 
of the war.” 

Haroip Butier (Spectator) 
“ The most brilliant picture yet painted of life in the White House 
. . fascinating . . beautifully done.” 
, R. H. S. Crossman (NS & N) 
*“ They are as unique as they are indispensable . . astonishingly 
rich in incident, drama, and suspense.” 


25/- net Economist 


ACROSS 
THE WIDE 
MISSOURI 


Bernard DeVoto 


“* Both a solid contribution to history and a fount of delight to those 
who love tales of pioneers and Redskins . . The book’s historical 
value and general interest are vastly enhanced by many reproductions 
of contemporary pictures . . abundant, eloquent, and unique.” 
Birmingham Post 


32 full colour plates, 64 black and white 50/- net 


THE 


ROYAL FAMILY 
OF BAYREUTH 


Friedelind Wagner 
and Page Cooper 


* Extremely illuminating.” 
Harotp Nicotson (Daily Telegraph) 
* Real dramatic quality . . music lovers will be fascinated. Those 
with less musical interests will be attracted by the picture of the 
Fiihrer .". speaking and acting ‘ off the record’.” 
Martin Cooper (Spectator) 
15/- net 
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The story of how Aubrey’s Brief Lives came to be written is a 
curious one. Soon after the Restoration Anthony Wood, a dis- 
agreeable and unsociable student, such as the ancient universities 
oft-times breed and rarely honour, had entered upon his life-work, 
a historical survey of the city of Oxford, a task in which he received 
some encouragement from Dr. Fell, the Dean of Christ Church. 
Felli suggested that the work should be expanded by the addition 
of biographies of all the writers and bishops who had received their 
education in Oxford, and Aubrey, who had become friendly with 
Wood in 1667, helped him by writing those “lives” which he 
allowed Wood to expurgate and to edit. Because Aubrey had, as 
he said, “ much tumbled up and down in the world,” and had drawn 
richly upon the gossip of the coffee-houses and the memories of 
his friends, he was able to present a series of unique portraits whose 
full merits in all their flavour and frankness were only disclosed in 
our own days. It was said by the antiquary, Hearne, that Wood 
“wus’d Aubrey scurvily,” but it was typical of this innocent, enthusi- 
astic and unmethodical scholar that his most valuable work was 
done for the benefit of his friends. 

Though a picker-up of delectable unconsidered trifles, Aubrey, as 
be himself once confessed, was an “ idle fellow” ; the anecdotes and 
out-of-the-way lore that distinguished his Brief Lives were the 
very flower of that incurable dilettantism and what a friend called 
“a wonted trapishness incident in you.” His habit was, as Mr. 
Pewell writes, to present life “as a picture crowded with odd figures, 
ocaupying themselves in unexpected and sometimes inexplicable 
pursuits.” He regarded himself as a “kind of whetstone against 
which others sharpened their wits.” His manuscripts and published 
works are higgledy piggledy, stocked with useful and useless informa- 
tion ; for he was indeed the reductio ad absurdum of all the versatile 
thinkers and wits of his time, who ranged from Thomas Hobbes 
to the second Duke of Buckingham. An eccentric devoid of pose 
or plain purpose, he was seen by one of his friends in the street 
talking to himself with all the appearance of being “a little crazed.” 

By a learned modern psychiatrist no doubt Aubrey’s queer 
ineffectiveness could be explained simply in terms of sex. It is 
notable that when he was about twenty-seven he had wanted to go 
on the Grand Tour, but did not do so because his mother would 
not let him. He was seemingly unfortunate in all his love affairs 
and marriage contracts. Mr. Powell appears to show that his one 
great love was for a girl of ten. When he was forty he committed 
himself to matrimony, only to find himself arrested at the behest of 
of his bride-to-be. A muddler over money matters, he was forced 
to sell his family home and to go into hiding to avoid his creditors. 
He allowed his biography of his friend, Thomas Hobbes, to be 
stolen from him, just as he let Wood have the benefit of his Brief 
Lives. He even contemplated emigration to the West Indies, but 
too late in life, and he never went. In his sixties he was the 
victim of assault and robbery. 

There is then something infinitely pathetic in the story of this 
crazy, bankrupt, seventeenth-century scholar; but yet he surely 
would never have admitted that his life was unhappy. A queer fish 
and a failure, he nevertheless took light from the humour of others, 
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and in the story which Anthony Powel! tells so admirably as well 
as in the best of his writings is mirrored all that fantastic conceit, 
all those half-meaningless follies that make the later half of the 
seventeenth century such an inexhaustible mine for the novelist and 
amateur historian. Mr. Powell has no need to apologise, as he d 
and to assure us solemnly that in English literary history Aubrey 
was “one of the most arresting figures of his age.” Let it be 
said that Aubrey and his friends are merry company who, like most 
comical figures, walk at times near a vale of tears. 


MauRIce ASHLEY, 
The Canon 


Canon Charles Kingsley. 

Windus. 18s.) 
Most writers, it may be supposed, have in the last few years been 
kind to the Victorians, to make up for the stage of undeserved 
contumely through which our forebears had passed. But it may 
be permitted to think that the reaction has gone too far ; for, when 
we come to look at the Victorians detachedly, it seems that they 
were after all composed of the Gradgrinds and Podsnaps, in general 
the people Matthew Arnold had his knife into; or else they were 
shockingly neurotic, as were, for example, Carlyle, Ruskin, and—in 
some ways most fascinating of all—Charles Kingsley. The last was 
always having nervous breakdowns, and bursting into tears through 
sheer nervous uncontrol. What he had ito do by the demands of 
one part of his nature seems to have conflicted with what he wanted 
to do. One feels, perhaps, that if his wife hadn’t been so 
“ admirable,” so keen on his success, so eager for his preferment, 
he might have been a much happier, more integrated, and today a 
bigger figure. 

He was not a great author, and it is no use to pretend that he 
was ; but he was delightfully many-sided, and he did write at least 
one rather good poem, with the unlikely title of The Pcetry of a 
Root Crop. And as Parson Lot he did strike out a phrase another 
was to popularise, namely when he deplored the use of the Bible 
as “an opium dose for keeping beasts of burden patient.” Yet his 
novels (his books for children or boys are not of course in question 
here) are not addressed to the really adult mind—even the social 
reform ones, Yeast and Alton Locke, which are still readable mainly 
because of the passionate sincerity which made possible the 
courageous gesture of writing them. The most likable thing about 
Kingsley is his fine courage ; it was brains that he lacked. Magnifi- 
cently impulsive, and with imaginative instincts one cannot but 
admire, he never quite saw what he was doing, so never attained the 
balance which might have eased his neurosis. All this appears in 
this book which covers the ground swiftly, and in the proportions 
which belong to the biographer de métier. 

It is the most complete study that has yet appeared, those of 
C. W. Stubbs and Mr. C. E. Vulliamy concentrating rather upon 
Kingsley’s relation to the Christian Social Movement, while his 
widow’s Letter and Memories is a work in which Kingsley is so 
“edited,” as Dame Una shows, that, in her words, all the earthiness, 
vivacity and pith have gone out of life and letters alike. Dame Una 
has no axe to grind, no one to attack or to defend—not even 
Kingsley himself—and she keeps her eye on the object all the time. 
Nevertheless, in this book at once soberly and spiritedly written, 
she manages to put him in his setting, with Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne, F. D. Maurice, J. A. Froude, and so on, including his 
brother Henry, in some ways a better novelist than he. She shows 
us the bothered Churchman living through the days of Vestiges of 
Creation, The Origin of Species (which he supported), Essays and 
Reviews, and those troublesome arithmetical excursions of Bishop 
Colenso, through the days of Chartism, the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny. She gives us the Chartist, the Christian Socialist, 
the tutor of the future King Edward VII, the (unbelievably) Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge, the canon, the Royal chap- 
lain, always and everywhere an odd mixture of romantic idealism, 
practical good works, class-consciousness, panic-stricken imperialism, 
and the Protestant prejudice at schoolboy level which made him cut 
so poor a figure in the innocently adventured skirmish with Newman. 
He didn’t “ belong” properly to any world ; he evaded the conse- 
quences of “ belonging ” by the breakdowns which were the signal 
for his wife to send him off on long fishing holidays. It may be 
wondered whether such passages as the account of Alton Locke’s 
delirious dreams might not, if analysed, let in a certain amount of 
light upon the man who wrote them. 

This book is particularly interesting because Dame Una has had 
access to a great deal of unpublished material, some of which, we 
gather, would be available to us if we knew where to find it. And 


By Una Pope-Hennessy. (Chatto and 
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we would like gently to chide Dame Una for not insisting with 
the publishers (whom we would vigorously berate) that they should 
allow her to give us the references and bibliography which she must 
have had beside her as she wrote the book. There is no bibliography 
at all, and the references are of the scantiest. The publishers are 
at fault here, as Messrs. Constable were in the case of Mr. Sassoon’s 
Meredith. Writers such as these certainly want to give those 
interested in their subject the opportunity of further investigation, 
and such publishers as these ought to know better than to deprive 
books full of interesting matter of half their value and a little of 
their pleasure. This treatment is not fair to competent authors, and 
is discourteous to the serious reader. BoNAMY DOBREE. 


The Jewish Question 
Portrait of an Anti-Semite. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Secker and Warburg. 
7s. 6d.) 

M. Sartre is writing about the Jewish people and how difficult their 
situation is made by reason of the Christians’ hating them so much 
and being anti-Semites. He says that the characteristics which Jewish 
people have developed as a result of Christian misbehaviour are not 
“ Jewish ” but “ situational.” But may not the Christian misbehaviour 
also be “situational” ? What is the situation as he sees it? It is 
the situation of a group of people living within a larger group and 
wishing to be loyal to both groups, but being rejected by the larger 
group and thrown back upon themselves. This is already beginning 
to be not quite true. When Jewish people first come to a country 
they come from some other country, and so they have that other 
country’s ways of thought and manners as well as their own Jewish 
separateness, and so they fee] and are in fact to begin with “ foreign.” 
This need not be more than a passing situation, if they do not wish 
it, but it is a situation which is always renewing itself, and from this 
situation spring troubles on both sides. 

M. Sartre does not recognise that there are degrees and inter- 
mittency both in anti-Jewish feeling and Jewish separateness, that a 
way of living together is being found every day when we work, play 
and fight beside Jewish companions and love and respect Jewish 
friends. He does not think that persons of. good will are to be found 
among the Christians (M. Sartre is not Jewish), and he goes on with 
fury and enjoyment to paint a picture of the anti-Semite which is 
very like the picture an anti-Semite would paint of a Jew. He says 
the anti-Semite is brutal, low, impotent and envious ; he is also a 
fascist, a sadist, a capitalist, an anarchist, a Manichaean, a failure and 
an idiot. This is exaggerated. Such types may be found outside 
a lunatic asylum, and are dangerous in countries driven to collapse 
through defeat and economic distress where a scapegoat is looked 
for and a foreign-seeming group is ready to hand for political agitators 
to make use of, which we know all about, but in a healthy country 
it is not like this. He goes on to consider the particular difficulties 
of the Jewish person in contemporary life. He may choose, he thinks, 
to be either “authentic” or “inauthentic.” If he is “ authentic” 
he will be this group-person with two loyalties ; he may be allowed 
to remain as a leavening influence, but never will he be accepted into 
the wider community, and only in the sciences will he be able to mix 
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happily with the home-born, and only then in the field of pure 
mathematics. But we have seen authentic Jewish people mixi 
very well with the wider community, conferring and receiving great 
benefits and honour. As for the “inauthentic” Jewish 

M. Sartre says he will be forever seeking assimilation and forever 
thrown back upon his “Jewish heart.” Hating his own people 
but forever one with them, he is bound to become neurotic. But 
assimilation is taking place «very day by intermarriage, and Jewish 
people do not have more nervous breakdowns than Christians. 

M. Sartre now looks for a reason for the Christians hating the 
Jews the way he says they do, and finds that the Christians are 
always hurling it at the Jews that they crucified Christ. There are 
not many Christians who will say this nowadays, but, all the same, 
when in a footnote M. Sartre absolves the Jews from having had 
anything at al] to do with the Crucifixion—“ It was the Romans,” he 
says—neither Jew nor Christian will go that far with him. We 
know what part the Romans played well enough, and when the Creed 
is recited it is Pontius Pilate and not Caiaphas who is mentioned, 
and everybody knows that the Holy Family, and all the apostles, and 
St. Paul, were Jewish. 

It would be possible to list exceptions to all M. Sartre’s statements, 
but one grows sick of the whole argument ; there is a sort of brassiness 
that comes out of it, and one longs only for silence. M. Sartre’s 
book is objectionable because it is the vehicle of emotions which are 
being falsely rationalised and which are, when looked at closely, 
rather neurotic. It is also dangerous because it provides for the 
non-Jewish person, who has vague and intermittent anti-Jewish 
feelings and will react strongly against some of M. Sartre’s assertions, 
a general vocabulary of violence into which to cast his careless 
thoughts. For if a few words are changed round the book will do 
very well for the use of any person who loves violence or is driven to 
it by exasperation, no matter what his views.. 

It is better that no more books should be written about the Jewish 
question.. Certainly good will is wanted, but also silence is wanted. 
We know very well what we should do, and we must do it, and so 
do the Jewish people, and so must they ; there is not this black and 
unvarying hatred but only the mutual difficulties of an adjustment 
that is morally and practically necessary. Words do not help ; good 
will and silence are best, and good behaviour. STEVIE SMITH. 


Bevin, Morrison, Attlee 

Labour’s Big Three. By J. T. Murphy. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) 
Mr. Murpuy’s purpose, so he tells us, is to examine the characters 
and careers of “the big three” of the Labour Government (has not 
Sir Stafford Cripps just cause for a mild protest at being thus 
excluded ?) because “they represent not only three types of men 
but three trends of thought in the development of the Labour Move- 
ment.” That three trends of thought—roughly those represented by 
the trade unions, the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society in the early 
days—have converged to make the modern Labour Party, and that 
these three men do very broadly personalise them is true ; and a 
book on their character and careers with that in mind might well 
help to an understanding of British Socialism. Mr. Murphy has 
not written such a book. 


Presenting the reader with his credentials for the job, Mr. Murphy 
writes: “I know these men personally, have read their speeches 
and have heard them deliver them, belong to the same Movement 
and the same generation and have participated in the same struggles 
and crises.” This is to say the least a somewhat partial statement. 
Mr. Murphy could no doubt claim a nodding acquaintanceship 
with each of his subjects, but despite the liberal and irritating 
sprinkling of Ernests and Herberts and-Clements in his pages his 
knowledge of them is not intimate. More important, and more 
misleading to the unwary reader, is the suggestion of political com- 
radeship in the same movement. Mr. Murphy’s political views are, 
in fact, very different from those of the subjects of his book. He 
was a founder member of the British Communist Party and for some 
time one of its minor leaders, losing his deposit in Parliamentary 
by-elections with the best, or worst, of them, and even achieving 
a brief international fame as the delegate to the Communist Inter- 
national who put the motion for the expulsion of Trotsky when 
Stalin decided it was time to dismiss his rival: That is now all 
behind Mr. Murphy. Such is Communist ingratitude that he him- 
self fell out of Communist favour shortly afterwards—for reasons, 
I am sure, altogether to his credit. He remains, however, an un- 
repentant Marxist, and it is from this standpoint that he judges 
the Labour Party and its leaders and not surprisingly finds them 
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wanting In understanding of the class war and woefully wrong in 
most of their policies. 

Mr. Murphy’s chief dislike is centred on Mr. Bevin who, he tells 
us in accents altogether too familiar, “ gripped the throat of social 
revolution in Greece, established a fascist régime there and handed 
it to the U.S.A. asa military outpost against the European revolu- 
tion.” He is now—where can one have heard this before?—“ in the 
position of an enemy of the social revolution.” On Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Murphy is somewhat more original. He, we learn with surprise, 
is a schizophrenic character in whom Marxism and Fabianism 
struggle for victory, with Fabianism most deplorably winning hands 
down. As for Mr. Attlee, he is an honest man doomed to failure 
because of his pathetic possession of a moral attitude to the social 
struggle between capitalism and his even more pathetic belief in the 
existence of a number of political parties. ° 

Mr. Murphy covers a deal of ground before he reaches the con- 
clusions one knew all along he was headed for—and some of his 
comments on the way are not without interest ; not sufficiently so, 
however, to make fellow travelling attractive. The book is illustrated 
with reprints of Low cartoons and a number of photographs. If in 
a hurry, the reader should skip the text and concentrate on these. 

Francis WILLIAMS. 


The Art of the Greeks 


Approach to Greek Art. By Charles Seltman. (Studio Publications, 25s. 
ANcIENT Greek art is unique in one accidental respect that has 
nothing to do with its quality. The accident is that some of the 
greatest masterpieces of visual and plastic art in the world came 
from a people whose literature and history have long been pre- 
eminent among the humane studies of the western world. The result 
of the accident is that the study of these works of art has been the 
prerogative less of the professional art critic than of scholars from 
universities and museums—men whose intellectual background, if 
not their main preoccupation, is the study of dead languages and 
ancient hostory known collectively as “the classics.” Consequently 
works on Greek art tend to be written in a different climate of 
thought from works on the art of almost any other time or place. 
The difference may be described by words like “donnish” or 
“academic”; and it may be illustrated by the observation, for 
instance, that although a university don writing on Greek art may 
pay his respects (a little self-consciously, perhaps) to the ideas of 
Roger Fry or Eric Gill, it is unlikely that Roger Fry or Eric Gill 
would have paid much respect to the ideas of the university don. 

A few academic experts, specialising in the fine arts of ancient 
Greece, have succeeded in breaking down those barriers. Beazley 
on vase-painting and Casson on sculpture come to mind as notable 
instances ; and to these it seems fair to add the name of Seltman. 
Mr. Seltman is primarily an expert on what he calls “celature,” 
bravely reviving a useful word without being quite brave enough 
to tell us how to pronounce it. By way of illustration of what 
has been said above, it might be suggested that his interest in the 
subject was initially historical ; he is the outstanding expert in Eng- 
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land on the historical interpretation of ancient coinage. But this hag 
not prevented him from paying appreciative attention to the aesthetic 
values of his own and neighbouring fields of study. For the stimula- 
tion of his ideas in this direction he pays graceful tribute to 
Jacqueline Chittenden, to whom this book is dedicated ; and there 
are two or three specific acknowledgements of her influence j 
the text, which suggest that it might be excusable to imitate te 
Seltman’s example of adapting a classical poem to her praise and 
to add that her contributions are “Bai pev, dAAd foda” (Few, 
but roses). The result is as attractive and comprehensive a critical 
appreciation of Greek art throughout its history as could possibly bé 
put into 120 pages of text. In addition the photographs are mostly 
new and admirable. 

These are the routine praises of excellence ; but there is more to 
be said, for Mr. Seltman has dared to have new ideas. The most 
interesting and fundamental of these is the application to his subject 
of the categories of poetry and prose. The distinction between the 
formal perfection of an archaic kouros and the lush charm of a 
hellenistic Eros is obvious to any observer; so is that between a 
black-figure vase and a third-century scent-jar ; and so is that between 
any of them and a Cnossian fresco or a Mycenaean engraving. But 
it is not sO easy to perceive what these distinctions have in common, 
and at the same time what is the nature of that overwhelming 
“ Greekness ” which even the most distinct of these works retain in 
common with each other, as well as with many other works of Greek 
art which lie chronologically or geographically outside the range of 
classical Greece: works for instance such as the winged goat in silver 
and gold mounted on a Silenus, which Mr. Seltman illustrates as 
obviously Greek though it comes from Persia, or such as the paint- 
ings produced many centuries later by Greeks like El Greco or 
Ghika. 

Mr. Seltman’s categories may not completely account for such 
distinction and continuities, but they go beyond anything written 
by his academic predecessors. They may even help to account for 
the transitions of taste to which Greek art has been so fascinatingly 
subject ; for instance, for the emergence of archaic sculpture from 
total disregard in the days of Livingstone’s The Legacy of Greece 
to a tremendous vogue in the decade dominated by our greatest 
formalistic poet, T. S. Eliot. If this is so, even hellenistic art, now 
so little regarded, may one day be due for a come-back. After all, 
its chief defect in comparison with the classical and pre-classical 
periods is merely that far too much of it survives ; and that defect 
Mr. Seltman’s judiciously selected photographs help to overcome in 
a truly astonishing degree. C. M. Woopnouse. 


Poetry 
The Age of Anxiety: A Baroque Eclogue. 
(Faber. &s. 6d.) 
Selected Poems. By John Betjeman. 
Sparrow. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 
Poems, 1943-1947. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 6s.) 
In 1948 W. H. Auden is no longer the mentor of the younger 
generation of intellectuals. Yet if, as with Eliot, his social influence 
has diminished, as with Eliot his unique contribution to English 
letters is not altogether subject to the vagaries of the fashion he once 
was. Indeed, Auden’s contribution to literature is immense. He 
introduced the psychological statement directly into poetry—an 
extension of Eliot’s more indirect allusion—thus giving poetry a new 
form of thought. And, more than any other poet, he established the 
unshorn colloquialism in modern poetry. 

The Age of Anxiety, however, is not a book that one would call 
to the defence of Auden’s considerable reputation. True, it has many 
flashes of excitement, and excitement of a kind that is the moon and 
stars of poetry. But as a whole—well, it is best read on benzedrine 
or some equally enlightening drug. It is agog with dizzy experi- 
mentations ; going through it is like fording a river by submerged 
stepping-stones—one must feel out for the edge of the next stone. 
It is not merely obscure ; it is preposterous and baffling. 

The plan of the poem is simple enough. Four emotionally-displaced 
persons meet in a New York bar and discuss the seven ages of man’s 
life. Two are in uniform, for this is wartime, a circumstance neces- 
sarily limiting the reference of the poem. After the discussion they 
drift into a corporate day-dream, and I imagine that together they 
set out to discover the lost state of prehistoric happiness. They do 
not find the Grail, however, but lose faith, become frightened and 
awake to the realities and separation of their hang-overs. Except for 
two final soliloquies, one on the Jewish preoccupation with the father- 
figure, the other on the Christian position, both on the release from 
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The Person and The Common Good 


A new book by Jaques Maritain, whom T. S. Eliot calls 
“the most pow erful force in contemporaty philosophy.” 
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PUPPETS IN WALES 


Water WILKINSON’s puppet books have been praised 
by D. H. Lawrence, J. B. Priestley and many other 
and, as Richard King wrote in The 
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Tatler, ‘ they form a little library of books so delightful to 
read that they are unique among volumes of travel.’ 
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BARJANSKY is an artist famous for her wax 
portraits of kings, queens, musicians and statesmen. 
Her fascinating autobiography abounds in stories of 
celebrities such as D’Annunzio, Delius, &c. (12/6 ne?) 


THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS 
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MAURICE SAMUEL 


novel is a profound experience. 
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private sin, the rest of the poem is relatively unimportant, consisting 
of descriptions of various degrees of hang-over. The marrow of the 
poem is, of course, the day-dream journey; the search for that 
primaeval happiness which, in the Auden conception, “can only be 
imagined in terms of a landscape bearing symbolic resemblance to 
the human body.” With that one hint we are left to flounder after 
the poet’s meanings. It is improbable that many readers will enjoy 
such a game of blind-man’s-buff. 

The four travellers begin, one can only guess, at the eyes—“ a sad 
plain . . . rimmed with rushes” ; the eyeball is a “ tacit tarn.” They 
then travel “sthe stony pass” to the nose ; “ from here on a clear day 
both coasts (i.e. ears) are visible.” The second stage, for which they 
divide into pairs, is the double journey to the ears—“ these ancient 
harbours” and “rival ports.” On this journey from nose to ears 
the younger pair, Rosetta and Emble, travel by car, and the older, 
Quant and Malin, on fo@&. Rosetta, a successful buyer for a big 
department store, and Emble, an uncertain but vain youth who seems 
to have stepped straight out of Geoffrey Gorer’s recent work, The 
Americans, as the prototype of the young American male, become 
attracted to each other. Their interplay provides grist for the 
remainder of the poem. So the journeying continues—from the 
mouth (here there is a fine trolley-car ride about the teeth) to the 
navel, Last, confronted by the stomach. 

“ Boring and bare of shade, 
Devoid of souvenirs and voice, 
It takes will to cross this waste,” 
they find themselves lacking the will and they awake. 

Now, although all this curious travelling is symbolically an 
exploration of the body, its philosophical or allegorical implications 
are nowhere communicated intelligibly ; the point is lost. Auden 
has failed in what is, at all times, most reasonably to be expected of 
a poet—communication. And any reviewer must be tempted, like 
the proverbial American judge, “to throw the book at him.” As 
a teacher, Auden is still faithful to much of the doctrine he pro- 
pounded to his first class ; the familiarity of one’s own devils, the 
seduction of neurosis. He is fascinated by the tenacity with which 
sufferers cling to their wounds. 

“We would rather be ruined than changed, 

We would rather die in our dread 

Than climb the cross of the moment 

And let our illusions die.” 
What one loses in sense in The Age of Anxiety is partly made up 
for in craft. Auden is, indeed, the supreme craftsman. It seems 
that every long poem must have its boring passages, and The Age 
of Anxiety is no exception, yet here boredom is at a minimum. 
Again and again the fin of true poetic genius cuts through the 
surface. The reader is left aware that although, as a whole, this is 
not even a good poem, it was written by a great poet. 

The dedication of The Age of Anxiety is to John Betjeman, who 
deserves it. Indeed, John Betjeman deserves much, for he is that 
rarity, a poet who chooses his own limitations and is completely 
successful within them. Auden sets himself a big test, and fails ; 
Betjeman a lesser test, and passes it, taking again the prize of the 
senior freshman year. This is not to belittle Betjeman, but to place 
him. The Selected Poems of John Betjeman are the mirrors of 








KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE 


EVEREST 
JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


“An absorbing anthology which is also 
a consecutive story of how men have 


reacted to Everest’s challenge for the 





best part of 100 years.”’—yorksuire POST 


Magnificently illustrated 21s. 
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that motley, summer middle class, who blush when their partners 
whisper “Love Forty,” who spread the picnic cloth much as Pitt 
once spread the map of Europe. In verse, Betjeman is similar to 
Osbert Lancaster in cartoons. The ghoulish schoolgirls in gym 
tunics, the squireen in tweeds, the virago’s stance—all are faithfully, 
affectionately reproduced. Auden wrote of the suburbs almost in 
fear of them; the rector’s teacup trembled on his knee. On the 
other hand, Betjeman takes a macabre delight in the suburbs. When 
he blows, the walls of the semi-detached, Jericho-like, come down; 
he likes what he sees, he has found the nest, so he pokes it and 
then—his poems should be read. 


John Betjeman is a minor poet, but an original one. The exactness 
of his expression, the lightness with which he lays down serious 
moods, the disarming way he codifies the unwritten and terrifying 
laws of middle-class behaviour, are the works of a master. Betjeman 
is no comic; he is a true satirist in the Praed tradition, but with 
more poetic vision than that parson. He is nostalgic, but unsenti- 
mental. Irishmen still talk of Betjeman’s sojourn in Dublin with 
expansive appreciation. When one reads this verse it is easy to see 
why, for in Ireland, too, John Betjeman got below the surface of the 
life he described. 

“There in pinnacled protection, 
One extinguished family waits 
A Church of Ireland resurrection 
By the broken, rusty gates. 
Sheepswool, straw and droppings cover 
Graves of spinster, rake and lover, 
Whose fantastic mausoleum 
Sings its own sea-blown Te Deum, 
In and out the slipping slates.” 

The latest poems of C. Day Lewis are a disappointment. They 
lack ignition. Day Lewis has, indeed, the range of expression of 
a first-rate poet, the aim, the sensitivity, but not the effect. The 
poet’s work must have some application wider than the intimacies 
of the experiences which produce it ; but reading Day Lewis is like 
reading a personal notebook. He has passion and pain, but it is the 
passion and pain of a man in another city, not yours. There is 
little grip in his work. This was not always so. Overtures to Death 
(1938) and Word Over All (1943) did grip, did ignite, did apply, 
and, in good measure, promised for the future. Now, this is that 
future, and the promise has not been observed. The vigour in 
Day Lewis’s present poems, Poems, 1943-1947, is confined to an 
intrinsic technical vigour. They are like minnows in a schoolboy’s 
net, lively, flashing, but small fry. The broken rhythms, the 
cleverly slipped rhyhmes, the profuse—if over-coloured—imagery 
are evidence both of Day Lewis’s technical ease and the fertile 
quality of his irhagination. Very rarely, too, as in Married Dialogue, 
he does manage some enlargement of the personal experience. It 
is a pity that he fails to sustain this quality throughout. At present, 
Day Lewis is under the influence of Hardy, who should be a 
corrective to the over-personalised statement. But Hardy’s influence 
is not yet absorbed. It floats on the top of these poems as oil on 
water. Poems, 1943-1947, do not fill a gap in Day Lewis’s work; 
they make one. Yet, he is working towards an end. Perhaps his 
next book will be the one to put your shirt on. H. A. L. Craic. 


Hogarth’s Drawings 
The Drawings of William Hogarth. By A. P. Oppé. (Phaidon 
Press. 25s.) 

In spite of a recent volume on the same subject, which has already 
been noticed in these columns, Mr. Oppé’s is the first serious and 
critical attempt to catalogue Hogarth’s drawings and to discuss and 
interpret their significance. His volume, which is now published 
by the Phaidon Press, is a model of its type. Its centre-piece is 
the catalogue of drawings by Hogarth and of those which, although 
no longer allowed to be from his hand, have ascriptions of respect- 
able antiquity. This admirably complete list is a striking example 
of Mr. Oppé’s meticulous scholarship and critical acuity. His 
introduction provides an elaborate and scrupulous analysis of the 
place of the drawings in Hogarth’s oeuvre and their relation to his 
completed works. And the 120 illustrations cover the known subject- 
matter to an extent which is for practical purposes complete—though 
it must be admitted that they do not all reach the high standard of 
reproduction which these publishers have set themselves. 

The popular conception of Hogarth as the pub-crawling cari- 
caturist, the literally “thumb-nail” sketcher, is as old as the 
eighteenth century, and has led superficial, gossipy critics to supposé 
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THE MASS IN SLOW MOTION 
By Ronald Knox 6/- net 


The book that is sweeping the English speaking world, clergy and 
laity alike, off its feet. This is what America says :— 

“That extraordinary man, Mgr. Ronald Knox, has done 
something so new and different that it is a little breath- taking .. 
There are scores and hundreds of books on the Mass, but never 
one like this .... There are passages that clamour for quotation . 

but the thing for me to do is to tell you to get the book . 

it tells a great deal about the Mass in an unforgettable way.” 


Rev. John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript 


YOUNG MR. NEWMAN 
By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


Is there anything left to say about Newman? Yes, plenty, if 
you can get new material. Maisie Ward has been able to do just 
that: she has had access to old letters, diaries, drawings and 
family records, never used before, and has constructed a picture 
of Newman and his family, from his babyhood to his fortieth 
year that illuminates all the rest of the better known part of his life. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

By Philip Hughes 

“ Of the two revised volumes little need be said except to call 
attention to the new and much improved format, enriched with 
illustrations, and to valuable additions in the bibliographies and 
text ... for the most part the books move in that atmosphere of 
schol irship in which denominational differences become 
irrevelant. They can, therefore, be recommended to all whose 
primary concern is truti.” Church Times 


Vol. 1.—a.p. 711, '21/- net; Vol. 2—a.p. 1274, 25/- net; 
Vol. 3—a.p. 1517, 25/- net 
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The Dilemma of the Arts 
by WLADIMIR WEIDLE 

Translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr 
HERBERT READ reviewing this book in the European service of the B.B.C., 
said :—“ There is so much in Professor Weidlé’s book that provokes my 


disagreement that I am in danger of failing to convey to you its real brilliance, 
It is full of the most acute observations . . . 10s net 


The Cost of Discipleship 


by DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


This book is the first of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s works to appear in English 
It is a study, based largely on the Sermon on the Mount, which ranks as one 
of the foremost contributions to biblical theology toreword by the Bishop 
of Chichester. 9s net 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 
by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


This penetrating book by the fearless and provocative thinker is now avail- 


able again. Fourth edition, 10s 6d net 


Lake of Destiny by LYDIA S, ELIOTT 
An exciting story of the adventures of a boy and girl, children of a Roman 
official, who go to live in Galilee in the time of Jesus. A good gift book for 


people in their teens. 8s 6d net 


Amsterdam — a reminder 


The Official Reports of the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
are available in four volumes. 12s. 6d. net each ; the set of four volumes, 
42s net 
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“HAUNTED BRITAIN ” 


Another long-awaited work by Britain’s master 
horror-writer—the man whose horrific experi- 
ences in ghost-stalking are unsurpassed. 

Ghostly phenomena of every variety—elemen- 
tals, vampires, phantom coaches, phantom 
heads, headless ghosts, evil and dangerous 
ghosts, ghosts of various colours, frightful and 
frightening ghosts, benign and lovely ghosts— 
a formidable array of denizens of the other 
worlds—all figure in this intriguing ghost-light, 
featuring many villages, moors, hills and town 
and countryside dwellings. 7 beautiful half- 


tone plates, 15/- 


RIDER & COMPANY 


47 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 





A True Story 


STEPHEN HUDSON 


“ ... the appearance of the late Stephen 
Hudson’s A True Story in its entirety, with 
an epilogue never previously published, 
must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Here is a really fine novel, and it is to 
be hoped that in this very handsome 
edition it will find (and charm) many 

new readers.” 

Ralph Straus, Sunday Times. 


«# ,. . . this is a long novel but not a 


word could be dispensed with.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
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that he was never without a pen in his hand. Mr. Oppé demonstrates 
that this idea is far from the truth. We have in fact Hogarth’s own 
written evidence, in his autobiographical drafts which are now in 
the British Museum, that he drew but little from nature, and he 
maintained that it was little necessary to do so. It is significant 
that preparatory sketches of compositions, and not studies from 
life, form the larger proportion of his extant drawings. Of these 
sketches, only two can be related to oil-paintings ; the remainder, 
when they can be identified, are stages in the design of engravings. 
There is, for instance, a remarkably complete range of drawings 
preliminary to the Industry and Idleness series of engravings, in 
which the well-known examples in the British Museum are supple- 
mented by additional drawings in the collection of the Marquess 
of Exeter, which are now published for the first time. There are 
also the Stages of Cruelty drawings, in the Pierpont Morgan and 
the Royal Libraries, to which a further drawing belonging to Lord 
Exeter has been added. But to put against these and other coherent 
groups, there is not a single drawing that can be related to those 
engravings which, like Marriage a la Mode, were based on oil- 
paintings. This leads Mr. Oppé to state “ the obvious inference . 
that Hogarth, who was nothing if not business-like, worked out the 
subjects of his prints on paper only when there would be no market 
for them as paintings in oil.” 


Other important groups of drawings are those in the book com- 
memorating the “ five-days’ peregrination,” which is in the British 
Museum and is well known; and those much rougher sketches in 
the MSS of The Analysis of Beauty, which are also in the British 
Museum, but have been less studied. Mr. Oppé devotes detailed 
attention to the Analysis in discussing Hogarth’s “conception of 
form as a combination of lines.” He points out that the title of the 
work was originally to have been “ The Analysis of Beauty or Forms 
lineally considered,” which, together with the knowledge that 
Hogarth was trained as a silver-chaser, helps to remind us that 
lines, as understood by the engraver, continued throughout his life 
to be his primary concern. Several pages of the introduction are 
given to the genesis of Hogarth’s style and to an analysis of its 
application. in certain examples. His debt to Thornhill, whose 
son-in-law he became and whose work at St. Paul’s and Greenwich 
“fired him with the wish to paint”; his preoccupation with the 
ornamental, which links him with the great Baroque designers and 
produced the significant and preposterous “Shakespeare Chair,” 
of which an illustration is reproduced ; and his almost heraldic con- 
ception of the human form, which itself was another result and 
no less significant—all these are instanced as influences and effects 
which show through his work. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Oppé spares his readers 
the boring and glib anecdotes which have flowed from the pens of 
many previous writers on Hogarth, and which have hitherto elbowed 
out a more rational criticism. His book is not only the first mono- 
graph on the drawings in which the subject is satisfactorily com- 
prehended ; it will for a long time remain the only monograph to 
which the student will need to refer. JONATHAN MAyYNE. 
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Christian Humanism 
Recovery of Man. By F. R. Barry. (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue Bishop of Southwell has written a brave and timely book, brave 
because the obscurantist reaction in theology has not yet spent its 
force and timely because the pathological character of that reaction 
is now plainly seen. To reaffirm the principles of humanism is an 
essential condition for the recovery of a belief in the true manhood 
of Christ which Barthian Gnosticism has gone far to destroy; to 
insist upon the importance of nature and history which Barthian 
transcendentalism has denied is to prepare the way for a full appre. 
ciation of the significance of all that the scientific movement has 
taught us and for a fresh insight into the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
Dr. Barry knows full well the bewilderment and tragedy of our 
time. He sees how essential it is to recover a sense of purpose; 
and he writes clearly and with his old brilliance of the conditions 
which promote the good life for individuals and for society. Respect 
for man dependent upon faith in God; faith in God vivified by 
experience of Christ; Christ crucified revealing the secret of the 
world’s disease and cure—on these great themes he writes with 
realism and conviction. If he has nothing very original or new to 
say, he presents the great liberal tradition of Anglican theology 
worthily and wisely. 

Unfortunately the courage of the earlier chapters is not sustained, 
The later part of the book, which should sound the note of hope 
and joy, becomes tired, depressing and inconclusive. “ The forces 
of evil are gaining ground.” The social changes which have given 
employment, security, education and health to the slum-dweller 
are good “in principle” but are producing the “ Welfare State” 
with all its dangers. “Christianity knows too much to believe in 
earthly paradises”; “the whole idea of an ‘evolution’ towards a 
perfection at some future time is entirely alien to its thought.” So 
there is to be no victory in this world of time—although Dr. Barry 
has previously said, “ There cannot be any event outside the time 
process ””"—and St. Paul’s transmutation of crude eschatology into 
the language of Romans VIII and Ephesians IV is to be ignored; 
and the Lord’s Prayer “in earth as in heaven” is utopian ; and, 
having said on p. 14, “ Christians offer no magic panaceas,” he ends 
up on p. 108, “The consummation is not to be sought in this 
world of time. It is supra-historical and supra-temporal ”—so that 
the day of the Lord, instead of being what it was to the earliest 
Christians, an imminent possibility, is removed into the realm of 
myth and ceases to have any effective meaning. 

The fact is that Dr. Barry, while drawing attention to the alterna- 
tives presented by the brothers Huxley, does not himself succeed 
in achieving a synthesis; indeed insists emphaticaily upon a con- 
trast. His humanism, his Christian and profoundly religious 
humanism, should have led him to a more consistent and satisfying 
interpretation of the faith. But he does not seem to have under- 
stood or assimilated the effects of modern science upon cosmology 
and upon our concept of nature. Nor on the theological side does 
he show any adequate sense of the importance of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. In consequence, when he writes of evolution or 
immanentism or progress he does so without sympathy, indeed with 
a rather petulant contempt, as if the world-process had no signifi- 
cance for its creator except as providing a theatre for the staging 
of the human drama. The book is indeed both a fine and much- 
needed protest against the current heresies of the so-called biblical 
theology and a striking proof of the extent to which those heresies 
and the pessimism generated by them have infected the Anglican 
communion. C. E. Raven. 


Where Shall John Go? 

Time Was Away, a Notebook in Corsica. 
by John Minton. (John Lehmann. 21s.) 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Minton went to Corsica in the summer of 1947. 
They travelled by bus, by train and once rather angrily on foot, to 
nearly all the towns and villages of any size in the island. They 
slept in raffish inns and hotels, were harried by insects, bathed, 
dutifully inspected the few historical sights, inhaled the atmosphere 
of lassitude and ennui, inquired into the lives of the inhabitants, 
looked for its “ mainsprings” but found them wanting, and were 
pleased by the traditional Corsican songs. As they journeyed Mr. 
Minton painted and Mr. Ross observed, wrote poems and noted his 
impressions in a journal, Time Was Away, a handsomely printed 
book bound in chrome-yellow buckram, is based on this journal, 
kept from day to day, and altered as little as possible, the author tells 
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A New novel by 


P. G. Wodehouse 
UNCLE DYNAMITE 


A. H. Campbell (Observer) : ‘* Critical Wodehousians will rank 
this pretty high . . . of decidedly vintage quality." Daily Tele- 
graph: “‘ Uncle Fred makes a welcome reappearance . . . as 
lively and suave as ever.”’ 8s. 6d. net 


More Impertinence 
By PETER ARNOTT 


* More Impertinence "’ is as valuable a book about India as 
Major Arnott's ‘‘ This Impertinence,’’ and is certainly as full 
of entertaining stories and humour. Iilustrated by Ivan Waller. 

12s. 6d. net 


So Sits the Turtle 
By PETER TRAILL 


A witty and diverting chronicle of Mr. Cribbage and his friends 
in the same vein as The Wedding of the jockal and Under the 
Plane Trees. lilustrated. 6s. net 


Captain Boldheart 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


One of the most deligntful of Dickens’ stories for children. 
Spectator : ‘‘ Captain Boldheart .. . leads the field in books for 
younger children. The pictures are amusing, the print ls good.”’ 
Mognificently illustrated in colour on every page by Sherriffs. 
8s. 6d. net 
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How to Look at Pictures 
by SIR ROBERT WITT, C.B.E., F.S.A. 


Chairman of the National Art Collections Fund 


The 17th impression of this famous book is now ready. “A 
classic of its kind.”’ CONNOISSEUR. 34 Plates. 8/6 net 


The Atom & Its Energy 
by PROFESSOR E. N. da C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. 


PROFESSOR ANDRADE is a master of the difficult art of making 
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jus, “in order to preserve the immediacy of sensation.” The journal 
as interspersed with short lives of Corsican heroes, and concludes 
with some of Mr. Ross’s poems. 

“The whole island,” writes Mr. Ross, “can be thoroughly 
travelled in a month, there is very little human activity beyond what 
1s easily observed, and, in fact, making a journey through the 
wonderful inanimate landscape is like seeing a succession of stage 
sets, but never any drama.” The book in consequence has some of 
this quality. The greater part is devoted to descriptions of town 
and landscape, and they are very accomplished descriptions. Mr. 
Ross has the sharp eye of the landscape poet—the word landscape 
should not be read only in the sense of a prettified view—for noting 
the common factor between two sense experiences which makes a 
good simile. He describes an afternoon when the sea “ frilled over 
the dun sand, lost where the pines stood up like a green hairbrush, 
and the heads of bathers were olives thrown into the waves.” This 
is only one of many perceptive images. The impersonal, almost 
inanimate quality of the book is heightened by the fact that the 
author never uses the first person, either singular or plural. It is 
never he and his companion- who go, eat, trudge or drive, but the 
road that goes and the bus that leaves. This is perhaps a device 
for recreating the atmosphere of immobility which he finds such a 
feature of the island. That and the taste of Corsicans for everything 
shoddy and modern, for jazzy decorations, exhausted dance tunes 
and dreams of Hollywood luxury, are what strikes his critical, rather 
disdainful, sensibility first and foremost. 

Unfortunately the effect of so much description is inevitably 
monotonous, and the comparisons, often so apt, tend to lose their 
force by reason of their similarity. Beetles look ‘like tanks, birds 
wheeling in the sky are revolutionaries, people waiting on the shore 
are refugees, as if war and the adventure film were the only source 
of imagery for a contemporary writer. And at times one feels that 
Mr. Ross is determined not to be impressed. When he arrives at 
Corte, which in Mr. Minton’s drawing rises gracefully above a river 
and a grove of fig trees, he only sees the “ turret of the church trying 
to push itself clear of the filth,” and asks, “ What is there to say 
about a town once history has dried up in it ?” Well, what is there 
to say about Pompeii, about Paestum, Palmyra or Karnak ? 

Mr. Ross has an odd fondness for vague references to History and 
Time. History is sometimes the past, and sometimes just hfe in 
general. Time is never in Corsica until the travellers return to 
Marseilles, when suddenly Corsica is the only place where time is 
still going quietly on. One longs for an excited response, for more 
life and less definition. His detachment is a little blasé, a little 
superior, and even a little inhuman. If only he would relax and 
admit that the last word cannot be said in a volume about any place. 
However, one cannot dispute with a traveller his own impressions, 
and anyone contemplating a holiday in Corsica should read Time 
Was Away, if only as a precaution against disillusion. The author 
may see things too often through the eyes of Mr. Graham Greene, 
but that at least is a change from seeing them always in the manner 
of South Wind. 

Mr. Minton’s drawings belong to the neo-romantic school. He 
expresses the contrasting luxuriance and aridity of the Mediterranean 
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landscape with feeling and enjoyment. When they are not clotted 
with too much black his drawings have a pleasant ninetyish look, 
as if Aubrey Beardsley had gone on holiday with Mr. Graham 
Sutherland. PHILIP TROWER. 


Nash, Kokoschka 

Paul Nash: a Memorial Volume. Edited by Margot Eates. (Lund 

Humphries. £3 3s.) 
Oskar Kokoschka. By James S. Plaut. (Institute of Contemporary Art, 

Boston, and Max Parrish. 15s.) 
Tue “ picture-book” upon which Paul Nash was engaged towardg 
the end of his life now appears, with shifted emphasis and slightly 
hushed air, as a memorial volume, with a two-colour Latin inscription 
reprinted from Signature ; a claim that his range may compare with 
that of Picasso ; and such a wealth of technical information that we 
are told that “out of doors he drew seated on the grass, or on a 
fence, resting his paper across his knees.” Notwithstanding the 
price of the volume, half the colour plates have had to be begged 
or borrowed from other publishers. They are consequently of all 
shapes and sizes, and have been mounted upon a heavy coloured 
paper with such tenacity as to cause it to cockle. The 112 collotype 
reproductions tend, if I am not mistaken, to flatten out Nash’s 
admittedly subtle tonality to a rather monotonous grey. (This is 
possibly the fault of the original photographs.) 

If I indicate at the outset some of the blemishes of an otherwise 
handsomely-produced book, it is because Nash seems to me great 
enough to warrant perfection and to make over-statement unneces- 
sary. The book contains some useful reference material, and 
students, if not perhaps the general reader, may welcome the decision 
to devote no less than one-third of the text pages to reprinting the 
catalogues of Nash’s exhibitions. Perhaps because of his very 
Englishness, the contributors seem to sheer away from his relation- 
ship to others treading the same road. In her biographical intro- 
duction, for example, Margot Eates tells us that it was- not until 
1930—that is to say, after he had painted such a picture as Harbour 
and Room—that Nash first saw a surrealist exhibition, and then he 
failed to recognise its relevance to his own work. But it seems 
inconceivable that he should have been unaware at this time of such 
ideas as had, for example, been expressed by De Chirico in Statues, 
Meubles et Généraux, published in 1927. Throughout his career, 
indeed, there were points of contact with the so-called “ meta- 
physical” painting of De Chirico, and with others like Lurcat, 
Berman and Leonide. But such things are barely touched upon, 
and at no time are we given any of Nash’s views about his con- 
temporaries—always a revealing path to the truth of personality in 
any artist—or the extent of his influence upon others. 

But perhaps ‘it is unfair to expect such a volume as this fully to 
relate its subject to his surroundings. As an individual figure Nash 
emerges clearly enough from these essays, though not, I think, in 
much greater detail than we already saw him. Herbert Read con- 
tributes a general survey of Nash as an artist; John Rothenstein 
writes upon his war pictures, with many vivid quotations from letters 
written during the First World War ; E. H. Ramsden, in the longest 
essay, considers Nash as a landscapist ; Philip James as an illustrator 
and designer. Once again one realises how constant were Nash’s 
preoccupations beneath the changing surface mannerisms, from the 
adolescent romanticism and prim watercolours of early days, through 
the black, bitter exoticism of the Ypres salient and the long, lonely 
sands of Dymchurch, right down to the “encounters” with the 
“ object-personages ” and the “ghosts” and the “aerial flowers.” 
One senses again an artist who overcame his natural disabilities— 
for example an incapacity-to deal with the human figure, and a 
certain insensitivity to oil-paint as a medium—by the clarity of his 
intellect and the steady application of his essentially lyrical genius. 

Like so many painters (remember Haydon’s “ silken thunder”) 
Paul Nash himself wrote beautifully and expressively. It entails no 
disrespect to the contributors to this volume to say that Nash’s 
own precise and pellucid prose remains the best key to that gentle 
dream-world of wide horizons and illimitable skies, where clouds, 
like unchipped flints, sail upon the cool March winds, and the sun 
and the moon recall the beginning of time. Fortunately, many frag- 
ments are included. Even more fortunately, we are promised his 
autobiography and related writings at an early date. 

Kokoschka was born three years before Nash. Like the latter he 
is best known as a landscape painter, but has also illustrated books 
and written extensively. There the resemblance ceases. Kokoschka, 
tumbling his uninhibited emotions white-hot on to his big canvases, 
inhabits another world than that of Nash’s aristocratic distinctioa, 
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so cool and controlled. This book, though printed in England, 
retains its author’s American spelling, and is clearly intended as a 
brief introduction to Kokoschka for the Bostonians who are seeing 
his work for the first time in the big exhibition there. As such it is 
quite adequate. Mr Plaut adds nothing (for some years yet that 
perhaps is not possible) to Edith Hoffman’s book, upon which the 
present volume appears largely to have been based. Its value resides 
mainly in the reproductions of Kokoschka’s paintings in American 
collections. 

At the same time it causes a recurrent question to obtrude. 
Kokoschka has held a major reputation in Europe for thirty years. 
Since the war he has been given four big Continental exhibitions, 
culminating in that at the Venice Biennale this summer. How is it, 
I wonder, that, though he has been living amongst us in this country 
for ten whole years, we still have to go abroad to see his work ? 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


British Sea Power 


The Influence of Sea Power on the History of the British People- 
By Admiral Sir W. M. James, G.C.B. (Cambridge University Press: 
4s. 6d.) 

Tue Lees Knowles Lectures on Military History given by Admiral 

James at Cambridge in 1947 bear a title which does little to indicate 

their contents. The first of the three lectures begins by arguing 

the need to study past wars as a preparatory step to understanding 
the military problems of today and foreseeing those of tomorrow. 

In the course of the argument, Admiral James refers to a belief, 

which has often received much favour, that existing weapons are 

rendered obsolete by the appearance of a radically new one ; and he 
adds a useful warning against it. He does not, however, commit 
himself definitely to the opinion that this applies equally in the 
case of the atomic bomb. The remainder of this lecture is devoted 
to a rapid. survey of naval history from early times to the end of the 

Napoleonic Wars ; and the third carries the story to June, 1944— 

a date chosen, perhaps, to exclude the implications of atomic warfare. 

This survey, which contrives to be clear and well-balanced in 
spite of its necessary brevity, establishes beyond doubt the influence 
of sea power on our ability to wage war. This is certainly the 
primary influence of sea power on our history, the most easily demon- 
strated and the most universally admitted. It has been responsible 
for our national survival, and hence for the whole pattern of British 
history and the direction of our fortunes. But it was surely unneces- 
sary to recount, even in brief, the long chronicle of British supremacy 
at sea, to dwell on innumerablecepisodes, or to expend so large a 
proportion of the lectures on irrelevant issues, to make this single 
point. 

This is what Admiral James has done ; and, consequently, he has 
been unable to delve any deeper into his subject. What of the 
influence of sea power on the history of our wealth and commerce, 
our expansion overseas, our political evolution and international 
relationships ? What of its effect on our national prestige, character, 
way of life, language and literature, outlook and thought? The 
influences here are much less obvious ; and Admiral James would 
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have rendered a valuable service had he more fully developed the 
theme implicit in his title. 

Sandwiched between the first and last is a lecture wholly devoted 
to the life of Nelson. It corresponds almost word for word with 
passages in the author’s recently published biography, and its incly. 
sion here is difficult to justify. Once again, Admiral James has g 
point to make—that good seamen are essential for the exercise of 
sea power, and in this respect we have been particularly well served, 
This proposition would be more relevant to a discussion of the 
materials of sea power than of the effects. Its proof, anyhow, 
scarcely calls for the details of Nelson’s career. It is impossible tg 
discover what purpose Admiral James had in mind when he wrog 
these lectures ; they appear to lack any trace of a connecting theme, 
and reach no specific conclusions. It can be said of them that they 
are pleasantly written, but not that they contain anything of 
particular note. The author is wrong in stating that Trafalgar 
forced Napoleon to abandon his invasion plans ; they were abandoned 
some weeks before the battle. G. P. Griccs. 


Duhamel’s Autobiography 


Light on My Days. An Autobiography. By Georges Duhamel. Trans. 
lated by Basil Collier. (Dent. 15s.) . 

READERS of M. Duhamel’s novels will not be disappointed with 
this translation of the first two volumes of his autobiography. The 
author of The Pasquier Chronicles brings the same sensibility and 
understanding of human beings—so characteristic a quality in his 
novels—to the delineation of his own life story. Why is it that 
French writers have the gift, so singularly lacking in most contem- 
porary English ones, of being able to write movingly and sincerely 
about themselves and their work? There is nothing self-conscious 
about M. Duhamel’s autobiography. It is engagingly frank, beauti- 
fully written and often profound. 

At the beginning of this book this French novelist admits that 
he finds it difficult to disentangle his imaginary world from reality. 
He writes: 

“TI have two sorts of memories, those of real life and those of 
my imaginary lives. If I do not find a way of assigning to each its 
territory and its limits, my imaginary memories will end by putting 
the others to rout and annihilating them.” 

In these opening chapters he gives a fascinating insight into the 
manner in which a creative artist draws his material from the world 
around him and of how the novelist also comes to believe in the 
imaginary places and characters that he has invented. M. Duhamel 
declares that his own father was like the one that he created 
for the Pasquier family but that the novelist in him changed many 
characteristics. As the book progresses the author also shows how 
various friends and acquaintances became the material for characters 
in the earlier novels, Vie et Aventures de Salavin. 

The Duhamel family were not well off, but they led an adven- 
turous, interesting life. This was due to the remarkable personality 
of Georges Duhamel’s father, Pierre-Emile Duhamel, who was per- 
petually changing jobs but whose whole life was buoyed up by an 
incurable optimism. This man, whose son reports that he remarked 
one day when discussing his ambitions: “ President of the Republic ? 
Why not? ell me that!” had a passion for medicine and 
especially for the use of drugs. He passed on this enthusiasm for 
doctoring to his novelist son, and a great’ part of this early portion 
of the autobiography describes Georges Duhamel’s studies to become 
a doctor and his youthful medical experiences. The family was 
forever on the move, and Madame Duhamel, who seems to have 
been a clever, economical housewife, is continually changing homes. 
First they are at Le Havre ; then in Paris ; then back in the country, 
and finally back in Paris. The writer describes this family back- 
ground with humour and tenderness, and his prose evokes a sympa- 
thetic picture of life in France at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. Writing during the 
days of the Occupation, M. Duhamel obviously looks back with 
nostalgia on the past security and prosperity of his country. 

Light On My Days, however, is chiefly remarkable for the informa- 
tion that it gives about the early life and formative period of one 
of France’s greatest living writers. Georges Duhamel emerges from 
these pages as a man with a deep-felt sympathy for his fellow 
human beings, a man who craves for and has found friendship, and 
as a writer who has faith in God and man. These two volumes end 
with the young Duhamel, already a doctor, about to embark on the 
world of letters. It is to be hoped that the publishers will give us 
the other volumes which have already appeared in France. 

DEREK PATMORS, 
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Two Views of Scotland 


Stern and Wild. By Moray McLaren. (Chapman and Hal). 10s. 6d.) 
Vision of Scotland. By G. S. Fraser. (Paul Elek. 25s.) 

It is a good idea to read these two books together. For one thing, 
the eight-mile-to-the-inch map tucked in the end of Mr. Frasex’s 
book will elucidate Mr. McLaren’s wanderings as well as his own, 
and his 168 photographs illustrate nearly all the places mentioned 
in Stern and Wild. The two share out Scotland nicely between them, 
Mr. McLaren being strong on the Highlands and Islands, which 
Mr. Fraser knows as a sympathetic Lowland visitor, Mr. Fraser 
excelling on the landscape and life of the north-east—Buchan, 
Aberdeen, and the fishing towns and villages—to which Mr. McLaren 
makes bur chilly reference. Mr. McLaren, nursing the happiest 
memories of sunny childhood walks, of fantastic fancy-dress dances, 
of tremendous fire-lit sessions while rain lashed the windows, frankly 
adores Edinburgh, though his nerves are regularly shattered by the 
one o'clock gun; Mr. Fraser, though the gun thrills him like 
Fortinbras’ “Go, bid the soldiers shoot ! ”, finds his attitude to 
Edinburgh well expressed in Marjorie Fleming’s phrase, “ A Con- 
spicuous Town.” 

In approach and temperament also the writers complement each 
other. Mr. McLaren is volatile, amusing and rather slapdash ; with 
a gift for spotting the unexpected, illuminating detail, for unearthing 
the curious piece of history or folk-lore. He has a fascinating story 
of Victorian saturnalia at a pub in Rose Street, where the young rips 
of the town met the charming servant-girls of Moray Place and 
Heriot Row, summoned thither by a mysterious piper. Mr. Fraser is 
more conscientious and thorough, with a firmer grasp of fact and 
history, a far wider range of quotation, and a keener wish to be 
fair. His remarks, for instance, on Leverhulme’s projects for Lewis 
are both sensible and just. Both writers discuss the topical question 
of Lallans, the writing of poems in Scots—Mr. McLaren with an eye 
for the comic sidelight and a diverting account of an Edinburgh 
poetry-reading, Mr. Fraser with a poet’s serious interest in the right 
use of words. 

Yet, however convenient such comparison may be for the 
reviewer, neither author wrote his book in order te be weighed and 
measured against the other. Indeed, the aims of the two books are 
widely different. Stern and Wild is written round a supposed journty 
through Scotland made by the author and a friend from the South. 
In fact, it is a series of monologues by Mr. McLaren (with “ Paul” 
simply providing the cues) interspersed with skilful and amusing 
sketches of Scottish life and scenery, ranging from an outing down 
the Clyde to a night’s fishing in the West Highlands. Mr. McLaren 
holds forth on Glasgow tramcars and Glasgow intellectuals, Highland 
clearances and Highland scenery (but did Leighton paint glens and 
stags?), on the hopes of the Scottish Renaissance ; he gives the feel 
of Scotland today, the topics that are being discussed by students 
and writers, journalists and patriots. 

Mr. Fraser’s was a more precise assignment—to supply a text to 
complement a splendid series of photographs, and some charming 
drawings by Barbara Jones. (Her “ Salutation Hotel, Perth,” “ Shell 
Garden, Leven,” and “ David Glen’s Bagpipe Shop” are especially 
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attractive.) Mr. Fraser has six excellent chapters on the varioyg 
regions of Scotland ; there is no attempt at guide-book comprehen. 
siveness, but vividly realised detail, and a poet’s knack of imaginative 
phrasing—“ the elegance and the sadness of St. Andrew’s ”—bring 4 
scene to life. He casts a knowledgeable eye on the architecture 
of a district, he has Scottish history firmly rooted in his mind and 
not, as with so many topographical writers, merely at the tip of his 
fountain-pen. But it is in conveying the quality of everyday life 
that he is most successful—whether the ugliness and vitality of the 
Glasgow slums, or the earthy, hearty life of the Borders, with their 
Ridings, and fox-hunting and faintly feudal flavour. 

In his long introduction Mr. Fraser formulates his views on 
Scotland in general—a process which seems almost imperative for 
every articulate, introspective Scot. He writes with deep affection, 
but also with detachment ; his own country was never so keenly 
in his mind, he tells us, as when he was in the Middle East. Sunday 
afternoon in an Eritrean village brought many Scottish Sunday walks 
to mind ; in the spare beauty of the Palestine landscape and the 
laborious earnestness of the Jewish pioneers he found many like 
nesses to home. Questions such as the revival of national feeling, 
self-government for Scotland, the virtues and limitations of provin- 
ciality, do not have the same emotional urgency for him as for Mr, 
McLaren ; he approaches them more weightily, and with a greater 
range of comparison with other countries. But on all of them he 
has something sensible and penetrating to say. “The pleasantest 
things in Scotland are rather archaic ” ; “ The humanist notion of the 
balanced and harmonious personality has, in fact, never had sufficieng 
sway in Scotland.” He has, indeed, provided an excellent, imagin- 
ative guide, not only to Scotland’s landscapes and cities, but to her 
heart and history. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Modern Dilemma 


Religion and Culture: Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh in 1947. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and Ward. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue core of this work is a marshalling of evidence from the history 

of religions in order to throw light on the problems of today. It 

assumes that the study is sufficiently advanced for certain broad 
conclusions to be drawn, without discussion of controversial matter, 
from a comparison of the most diverse cultures. This we will not 
question. In a brief review it will be better to indicate the lines 
of the author’s thought than to attempt to criticise the detail of 
its historical basis. An acquaintance with one corner of the 
tremendous field in which Mr. Dawson is at home suggests that 
intensive small-scale workers may find, each on his own pet subject, 

a few disputable assertions, which are-however unlikely to be suffi- 

cient to affect the main thesis. On this thesis the reader may be 

advised to concentrate rather than regard the book (though a first 
glance might tempt him to do so) as a condensed manual of com- 
parative religion. 

The first chapter traces the changes of outlook from the natural 
theology of humanism through the rise of the science of comparative 
religion to the rediscovery of the depths of mental experience by 
psychology (a study by no means wholly destructive of the validity 
of religious faith). Our present civilisation shows a cleavage more 
complete than ever in the past between “a world full of religious 
richness and depth but incapable of scientific demonstration ” and 
the world of science, intelligible but “without spiritual depth or 
direct contact with religious truth.” This “divorce between the 
psyche and the reason” is unnatural, and the bridge between them 
has throughout history been religion. Can religion play that part 
today, and, if so, how ? 

The survey of religions which follows starts by emphasising the 
inadequacy of a purely historical and sociological approach which 
ignores the autonomy of religious experience, the recognition of a 
transcendent reality, God, as the foundation of all religion. Later, 
there is an important criticism of anthropologists who belittle the 
religious elements in primitive behaviour and exalt the utilitarian, 
a process which “reverses the real sequence of primitive thought.” 
Yet perhaps even because of the emphasis laid on the sense of the 
demonic as something primitive, one could wish to see a sharp 
distinction more consistently maintained between God as a reality 
and the belief in God as a reality. Without other evidence for 
Mr. Dawson’s views, one might almost think it sufficient for him 
(as it is often sufficient, a hostile critic might say, for his thesis) 
to suppose that belief in divine power is a primal and deep-rooted 
human instinct. -Such an instinct might still be an illusion born 
of weakness. He actually describes God as “one of the primary 
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Sesiiaihia 


December is balance month. The last few days of the year make 
heavy demands upon the staff of the bank, for every account is 
“balanced "’ and checked. Modern office methods, involving the use 
of mechanised book-keeping systems and of photographic records in 
accountancy, have reduced the time spent in searching for the 
proverbially elusive penny, but even so, hard work by every officer 
is required at “‘ balance time’. You will soon have an opportunity of 
studying the balance sheet of the Midland Bank; it is clothed in 
conventional form, but behind its figures lies the story of great 
achievements for customers large and small. 
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psychological forces behind thé whole culture process,” and even 
occasionally uses language which seems consistent with a philosophy 
of expedit esse deos. Knowing how different is his intention, and 
sympathising with it, one would like to see even this small handle 
for secularist criticism removed. Again, is it not an over-statement 
providing a similiar handle when he says that, if religious truth is 
outside the range of rational enquiry, then “the historical science 
of religion loses its value and becomes no more than an exploration 
of a series of spiritual culs-de-sac” ? Believers or unbelievers, we 
are men, and nothing human, even the history of human error, 
should be alien tc us or without its lesson and its interest. 

The last chapter restates the dilemma. A religion of world- 
renunciation, which adopts a purely negative attitude towards society, 
aintagonises those elements which are its natural allies. Yet the 
identification of religion with its contemporary historical culture is 
fittal to its spiritual and universal character and drains the life from 
it and from society alike. “ How is this profound primitive intuition 
of, the dependence of human life on the divine law to be separated 
from the idolatrous identification of God’s law with the temporal 
conditions of a particular age and society, without being’ also 
separated from its vital connection with man’s earthly, bodily exist- 
ence and transferred to a plane of inhuman abstraction ?” History, 
says the author, gives an encouraging answer, for the fruitful 
Cdllaboration of religion and culture has from the beginning been 
the normal condition of human society. Even to have framed the 
question lucidly is no small service. This is a fine piece of work, 
éceasionally difficult but always stimulating. 

KeitH GUTHRIE. 


Fiction 
Goncluding. By Henry Green. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
The Three Brothers. By Michael McLaverty. (Cape. 9s.) 
An Owl in the Sun. By Leslie Kark. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


8s. 6d.) 
(Cresset Press. 


(Chapman and Hall. 
By Bruce Hamilton. 


Fall Circle. By Henry Cecil. 
Let Him Have Judgement, 
9s. 6d.) 
REGULARLY every two years or so a remarkable comet startles the 
darkness of the literary heavens. Accustomed to the orthodox con- 
stellations, to a fixed recognisable North Star, but above all to the 
darkness, earthbound traffic falters ;~people stop and stare. It is 
another novel by Mr. Henry Green. Already, as a phenomenon, 
Mr. Green is coming to be accepted, peculiar perhaps bur familiar 
like the fiery shapes and dews of blood in Shakespeare’s plays. 
Intellectuals find, with some justification, that he interprets better 
than any other contemporary writer the relationship of the individual 
to the chaos of our time. Low-brow dailies review at length books 
of his which can surely cause only bewilderment and dismay among 
the vast majority of the dailies’ readers. Professional middle-brows 
hint that he is pretentious. These are the goings-on that one 
associates with the establishment (in the sense that the Church is 
established) of a genius. -Has Mr. Green, in fact, done anything to 
deserve this ? After reading his latest novel, Concluding, the wary 
reader will continue to suspend judgement, and lest this should 
seem disparaging let the wary reader also ask himself how many 
other writers he is prepared to keep an open mind about after their 
eighth books. 

“Life is not a series of gig-lamps symmetrically arranged,” 
wrote Virginia Woolf, discussing the stuff of the novel. “Life is 
a luminous halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from 
the beginning of consciousness to the end.” Mr. Green is one of 
the very few living novelists who is really concerned with this 
“ luminous halo,” and, because without concern for it we can expect 
no work of art, his work is of the greatest importance. Mr. Green 
has a vision of life in terms of light and colour and humour and pity 
and good and evil, and it is of this visionary setting of his characters’ 
lives that he writes rather than of the down-to-earth character within 
the halo. (He is there on the page as well of course, but the emphasis 
is on the halo.) And in Concluding we read of the halo surrounding 
one day many years in the future—a day in the life of an old 
scientist, Mr. Rock, who lives on sufferance in the grounds of an 
eighteenth-century house now run as a State training institute for 
adolescent girl civil: servants. The sinister headmistresses, Edge 


and Baker, resent his presence fundamentally because they hate and 
fear the values of the old humanistic régime from which he springs. 
It is a day charged with emotion for everyone—for Edge and Baker 
because two girls have escaped from the institute on the very day 
of the annual dance, for Mr. Rock’s daughter Elizabeth because 
she is in love with one of the tutors, and for Mr. Rock because he 
Mr. Green writes of this emotional atmosphere 


fears to lose her. 
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with all the magic of a poet and with considerable humour. (He 
can be one of our very few really funny writers.) In a way he was 
wise to choose the future as his setting because it legitimises much 
of the fantasy and unreality of the story, This feeling of unreality 
has made some readers of his earlier books uncomfortable. It jj 
the danger spot of all poetic novel writing. For after-all the fascinat. 
ing thing about human beings is the combination of the “ luminous 
halo” with being so pathetically down-to-earth. Occasionally in 
Concluding Mr. Green seems a little drunk with his own heady 
wine and, like any drunk man, repeats himself and elaborates 
unnecessarily. A novel, unlike a poem, must be read straight 
through, and one sometimes resents the practical joker in Mr. Green 
who makes this difficult. 

The only other writer on this list who comes anywhere near 
Mr. Green’s class is Mr. McLaverty. He is humbler, less ambitious, 
and, it must be admitted, for that reason less exciting. Which is 
not to say that one would have him try and be anything else. One 
may regret that a donkey is not a zebra but would not have him 
painted with black stripes. Mr. McLaverty is far too sensitive a 
chronicler of the lives of his Northern Ireland smalletrader family 
not to be aware of the “luminous halo” which surrounds them, 
It is just that he does not presume to look at it. He is content to 
lay Bob, the small town miser, D. J., the delightful waster, and 
the rest before you with the minimum of comment and the maximum 
of careful cumulative characterisation. Their lives are not particularly 
exciting—the knocking out of D. J. at a race meeting is the most 
startling event—and readers who like a plot to be taut will find 
The Three Brothers too slack and slow. But these are at least real 
lives, and they are described with compassion. 

Mr. Kark’s An Owl in the Sun is disappointing. The hero is 
an anglicised Frenchman who for all his vacillating character takes 
the reader in familiar man-of-the-world fashion through the past ten 
years of his life—his introduction to cosmopolitan society in Turkey 
just before the war, his fascination by and marriage with a ravishingly 
beautiful girl who may be a Nazi spy and certainly has a past. The 
marriage leads to inevitable disaster aggravated by the Frenchman's 
lightning five years in a German prison camp. There’s nothing 
intrinsically wrong with Mr. Kark’s plot (jealousy as a subject gives 
a wonderful chance to a novelist) ; it is just that it all remains strangely 
unconvincing. And though references to D. H. Lawrence, Freud and 
Proust are scattered over the text, there remains about it the false 
sophistication of the chocolate advertisement. Which all goes to show 
that it isn’t nearly as easy to write like Somerset Maugham as some 
people think. 

The last two books are light entertainment, the sort of thing that 
is traditionally. supposed to help with railway journeys. In Full 
Circle Mr. Cecil has ingeniously strung together on a single narrative 
sixteen very readable, very superficial short stories, most of them 
centring in one form or another on the law courts. Only towards 
the end is he reduced to making his hero read one of the stories 
in a magazine. Mr. Hamilton’s Let Him Have Fudgement is about 
an unattractive “hanging Judge” who finds himself on trial for 
murder. The first half of the book holds the attention well, but 
the trial itself is a little dull because there is nothing new to come 
out of it except the verdict. Mr. Hamilton’s style is cold and 
objective, would-be early Graham Greene. A little self-consciously 
so perhaps. It would carry more conviction if there were fewer. sen- 
tences like “ Buying a ticket and descertding to the platform, he 
caught a train in five minutes.” ROBERT KEE. 


Shorter Notice- 


History in Leicester. 

9s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is exactly what such a book should be. Leicester’s Pub- 
licity Department is to be congratulated on having persuaded so 
readable a scholar as Mr. Ellis to write it, so ingenious a designer 
as Mr. Hugh Collinson to illustrate it and such excellent craftsmen 
as Jarrold’s to print it. It tells the story of Leicester from its origins 
as the Roman Ratae Coritanorum, through the periods when Danish 
was spoken in its market-place and Simon de Montfort was its 
leading citizen, up to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Modern Leicester perhaps suffers in appearance from having quad- 
rupled its size at the worst period of English architecture, but its 
long tradition of independence and invention has left clear marks 
on the character of the city and its inhabitants. Mr. Ellis has written 
round this theme an account which will interest many who have 
never seen Leicester, for his affection for his city is deep and hé 
tells his story against the history and background of all England. 
It is an admirable piece of work. 





By Colin Ellis. (Leicester Publicity Department. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 507 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct | 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 21st. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and | 
must bear the word “ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. siamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. | 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















The very last thing that somebody 
does for one. (9.) 


ACROSS 15. 
c s - ° 
. whit Hh A Oe o8 16. my who adds up none too surely ? 
Spea > 2 »s D y (6.) 
* — be oon os Oe 18. It just shows how “ getting and 
. Was it air? Rather confused. (8.) spending we lay waste our powers. 
10. Dramatic author who quite changes 19. At last they work. (8.) : 
the character of the emperor. (6.) 22. Was she a man some time since ? 
12. If these grew as suggested the 23. A horse maybe, but no sea-horse. 
housing problem would be ended. (6 
13. I’m abed in France. (5.) 
14, It isn't really clothes he's pressing. 
17. It used fo be the point of the 
story. (5.) 
20. Isn't whispering permitted ? (5.) 
21. He will probably cash your cheque 
in dollars. (6.) 


ment. (5. jas 
27. All the same this meal isn’t all the 
courses. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 505 


24. The writer doubted if he was when iis u - 


| 
26. Assistant in the novel-lending depart- 
| 
| 


ing plant? (9 
28. A prose rendering of them is easily 


mo, — —F 
he swore. (5.) clu Mair Sic A N(elL ri in 
vhs hig assi & = - . 

25. Might this be classified as a climb im © GC 4 BN ee w 


echieved (6 
29. Objective of Poe’s knight. (8.) 
30. They sometimes end letters crossly. 


before a broken pole. 


DOWN 


1. Places in which to make obeisance ? 
2. Result of joining the A.A. defences ? 


31. Quadruped 








3. “Oh » Oh blood that freezes, | 
blood that burn: | ” (Browning). (5.) 

4. Elevate. (5.) | 

6. Mail for me (anag.,. (9.) 

7. Paradise for Oliver always defined, 
(8 

8. No fifth column in this design. (8.) 

11. No body in this body. (6 Ps 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 24th 


The winner of Crossword No 505 is Mr. P. W. Leeps, 10 Vine Avenue, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 








‘Phoenix? 
CHRISTOPHER SANDEMAN’S 
A Wanderer in Inca Land 


4 luxurious volume by a great traveller and plant hunter, giving the finest 
picture of Peru, past and present, yet seen in this country. There are 90 
emarkable full-page camera studies in gravure and a text of equal length. | 
1}x9in. Cloth boards. Gilt. 45s net 


FREDERICK WILLIS’S 


bed | 
IOI Jubilee Road: A Book of London Yesterdays 
The book for the over-forty-fives. Get it to know, to remember, the | 
ordinary London of the dear dead days of 1900-14! In text, in photo- 
graph, it is all enchantingly here—the era of ‘ roast beef and two veg’ for 
7d. With 25 pages of plates. 15s net 

Order soon from your Bookseller. Published by Phoenix House Ltd., 
38 William 1V Street, W.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 





BUSINESS ACTIVE & GROWING 





Tue twenty-third ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) will be held in London on December 29th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
J. S. Crossley, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to 
September 30th, 1948:— 

The profit for the year is £649,873. We have made a further addition 
of £231,000 to the reserve fund, and we have allocated £100,000 to 
premises reserve account. The year’s dividends will cost an additional 
£47,212 as the whole of the increased capital of the Bank has ranked for 
dividend for the full year. 

Except in Palestine, the business of the Bank has remained very active 
and has continued to grow. Substantial progress has been made during 
the year by Barclays Overseas Development Corporation, Limited, and 
the balance sheet as at September 30th shows that its resources were 
almost fully employed by that date. Permission has been received from 
the Capital Issues Committee for an increase in the capital of a further 
million pounds at a premium of 50 per cent. This will double the 
Corporation’s existing resources. 


POSITION IN PALESTINE. 


In recent months stockholders have, no doubt, been feeling some anxiety 
about the position in Palestine. The termination of the British Mandate 
on May 15th of this year is a landmark in the troubled history of the 
country. The British administration has brought much that was good 
into the country and some of this we may well hope will remain as a 
permanent contribution to its future. 

It is not my purpose to say soothing words about our affairs in 
Palestine. It was only to be expected, under present conditions, that busi- 
ness activity would decline sharply, and there will certainly be many diffi- 
cult and novel problems to confront us in the future, but this itself is hardly 
a new experience for our Bank. While we must expect to suffer some 
losses, I think it can be said that no bank, however prudent, could go 
through such a period entirely unscathed. It is important, however, to 
maintain a proper perspective in this matter. Great care has been taken 
in our lendings in Palestine, which have never been large in relation to 
the Bank’s total lendings. The figures involved are, therefore, not of such 
magnitude as to prejudice the Bank’s operations in any way, even in the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and we have taken the precaution of 
allocating a substantial sum this year to meet contingencies. 


You will remember also that during the war years a reserve was 
up for the special purpose of meeting any emergency which might 
in the Middle East. The greatly increased activity during the war, 
coupled with the phenomenal immunity from bad debts which was 
common at that time, enabled us to make generous provisions then for 
this purpose. Although part of these were later transferred to the Bank’s 
reserve fund when the military threat of Egypt had been removed, we 
retained a very substantial sum on this special account to meet any situa- 
tion such as that which has now arisen. 


built 
arise 


THe Future. 


As regards the future, you will not expect me to indulge in political 
forecasts. In spite of temporary difficulties, we hope it will be possible 
for us to continue to serve the needs of the people of Palestine, as we 
have tried to do in the past. Meantime, the difficulty of communication 
with some of our branches. constitutes a serious problem, and our main 
anxiety has been in regard to our staff. I regret to say that there have 
been several casualties in the ranks of our local staff, both Jew and Arab, 
and we shall not easily forget our debt to those who have lost their lives 
in the course of doing their normal business and their duty to the Bank. 


May 15th closed a chapter of history, a chapter, too, in the history 
of this Bank, into which so much that is unusual has been crowded within 
so short a time. It is thirty years simce Mr. Clark first went up to 
Palestine following General Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem. We have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our Bank has played a useful part in 
helping in the tremendous development of the country since that 
date. We set out to serve the interests of the community to the best 
of our ability without fear or favour and without political prejudice. In 
this we have been greatly helped by the wise guidance of Mr. Clark, 
whose name is widely known, and I believe I can say universally respected 
throughout the country. Under him the whole staff have played their 
part, and their loyalty and comradeship have been an inspiration to those 
who have seen it. Through them we have been able to give something 
of value to the country to whose future we still have our contribution 
to make 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

From being a topic for academic discussion the problem of assets 
replacement in conditions cf high costs and heavy taxation has now 
become an issue of major practical importance to the business 
community. As shareholders read their chairmen’s annual statements 
they are constantly reminded that under existing taxation arrange. 
ments it is no longer possible to replace assets out of what are 
euphemistically described as “available net profits.” Some com- 
panies have made large allocations out of earnings to meet this special 
replacement cost without encroaching on current rates of dividends, 
but it is already plain that the problem will have to be tackled 
from the taxation end. There is an unanswerable case for the intro- 
duction of special depreciation allowances, on the lines suggested 
by Mr. S. P. Chambers, finance director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, in the next budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not likely to overlook such an opportunity, thrust upon him by the 
realities of the business situation, to soften the blow of a prolonga. 
tion of dividend limitation. 


SELLING OVERSEAS ASSETS 

One by one Britain’s investments in public utility undertakings 
in foreign countries are passing out of British ownership under the 
pressure of events. The latest instance is the Monte Video Water- 
works Company, which is being taken over by the Uruguayan 
Government for £3,000,000. The purchase price’ covers not merely 
the physical assets but the liqu’d resources of the company in 
Uruguay, but there will be smail additions for capital expenditure 
since the beginning of this year and for cash and investments held 
in London. After allowing for the repayment of the debenture stocks 
I estimate that the break-up value of the ordinary stock should be 
round £170, but the problem is complicated by a possible tax-liab‘lity 
to the Inland Revenue Authorities here. At this stage the market 
quotation, which is around £150, is a reasonable one, and seems to 
allow a fair margin for uncertainties. 

If reports from Brazil are to be trusted, it looks as though the next 
Overseas asset to be disposed of will be the Leopoldina Railway 
Company. For over 18 months there have been take-over talks 
which have given rise to considerable speculative activity in this 


company’s stocks but recently developments in the company’s 
affairs have become more significant. A Commission appointed 
by the Brazilian Ministry of Transport to cons.der the future 


of the undertaking has now reported, and according to well-informed 
people in the City an expropriation has been recommended. 
From some points of view the transfer of the undertaking to the 
Brazilian Government must be regarded as welcome, in that, thanks 
to steadily increasing costs accompanied by only very modest rises in 
fares and freight charges, the railway is no longer able to earn a profit 
sufficient even to cover the interest om its debentures. Brazil as 
purchaser will doubtless seek to capitalise this situation by offering 
a low price, but if precedent affords any guidance, final settlement 
is likely to be based on a reasonable compromise. The debenture 
stock now quoted around 82 should certginly be worth holding, 
since it should receive par on any reasonably fair take-over terms, 
The preference stock around 40 is much more speculative although 
at this level I would rather buy it than sell it. 


PERAK HYDRO RECOVERY 

I referred on November 26 to the merits of Perak River Hydro- 
Electric Power £1 Ordinary shares as a recovery investment. This 
view is amply confirmed by the results just announced for the year 
to July 31. Revenue from the sale of current was more than doubled 
and net revenue has increased from £228,743 to £454,223. These 
are remarkable results, which have enabled the board to put £60,000 
to depreciation account, £66,000 to contingency reserve and 
eliminate the £82,236+* debit balance brought forward from the 
previous year. There are still heavy arrears of Preference dividend 
to clear up and liabilities to the guarantors of the debenture stock, 
but with revenue so vastly improved and the prospect of a settlement 
of the company’s large claim for war damage, the long-term outlook 
for the Ordinary stockholders is beginning to appear distinctly 
promising. Quoted around 13s. 9d. the £1 Ordinary units have 
scope for capital appreciation. 
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aes 2 Lingfords Baking Powder has the extra 
ee raising power which you need for the 
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A Gift Suggestion— 
DUNKIRK TO BERLIN. A MAP of the 
REN UNOBAT AEN > by the Re. Hon 
L, O.M., C.H. 

F.RS., in Defence of the British 
a ®, and Empire. 46 «x 36 ins 
Supplied in cardboard tube 15/6 net. 

From G. Phillp & Son Ltd., 32 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4 or your bookseller. 














Everyone loves a good 
Book 


eristmas List 
now ready 


* 





Everyone can find a 
good book at 


HATCHARDS 


Booksellers to their Majesties The King, 
The Queen and to Queen Mary. 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : REGent 3201-3204. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 





3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 


turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
tree; good clothes need highest grade super 
tatloring —Watxee’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
Tattorina Works Lrto., Iford Lane, 
Ilford, Essex (Dept. 76) 

NTIQUES and Fuanisutnc.—A_ choice 
< collection of Georgian chairs, easy 
chairs, dining tables, bureaux, tallboys, 
chine Persian rugs, mirrors, ornamental 

na. Chinese porcelain and ivories. cut 

&o Inspection invited —WILLIAM 
Gretkrs, Tel 
Sloane 8141 


Lro., Sloane Square, S.W.1 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE 

for Fur Crusade leaflets, teilia 

to kill domestic animals and poultry 

humanely Also ask about humane traps 

sor rabbit ts, . rats, moles —Masor C 4 AN 
49, Treguater A . Lendon 

8 W.i0 — 


WARM, DRY BED 
4 The Warm-Gtow ELectei BLANKET 
costs only 91/- A king's luxury Ask 
for leaflet —Warm-Giow Co., Lro., Leigh- 
on-Sea, 3 
EDRIDDEN for twenty-one years 
an incurable disease widow, aged 6, 
entirely maintained by this Association 
Help urgently needed to meet increased 
cost of living. (Case 303). Appeal “S.’ 
Distresseo GENTLEFOLK’s AID _ ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, London, W.6 
] LUE MOUNTAIN Jamaica Coffee, 
freshly roasted and ground day of 
dispatch 1 3s. 6d.; 2 Ibs., 6s 
34 lbs., inc. pstg 
highest JAMAICA PLANTAT 
Lro., 118, Ballards Lane. London, N. 3 
] RAND NEW COUPON FREE 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 ins 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 
2 ft., 12/6 each. Grey Boxed Linen 
tress Cases, 6 ft x 27 in., 20/- each 
free Satisfaction or money 
Conway, Lro. (Dept 454) } 
Newington High St Lon 1 
C ANCER sufferers (48945 and 48917) de 
return home from England to 
Tre to end their days. Small u ut 
isted; balance of fares require 
£5. This is but one of many 
aht ire om. and provide 
Jewellery 
Nat IONAL Soctery 
G.7), 47, Victoria 





for 1d. a week 


with 
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10s.; 6 Ibs 18s 
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NS SAVED All articles of 
ng apparel rned from 4 
repair cleaning &e Call or 
RENEW: eee Lro.. 15, Buckingham 
Rd., 8 W.1 (opposite Royal 
ABBe “7348 
Ceear terms Offered by G 
Son, Ladies’ and ork private 
1810. West End cut and fit, finest 
in stock. 190, Strar id W.C.2. T 
YRESCENT Smoking Mixture, 
‘famous colts! ot. pipe-mixture at the 
original price. 2s. jd per jlb., post free 
—SHRIMPTON a Cooxe, Bromsgrove 
Jo gtr ip. 14. Dover 
J pire Pink haf Ww (Regent 6623), 
Hise Pi ad ‘i Cul ftured Necklaces 
ilyer and Imitation 
7" sénd registered post 
Banker. Na al Provincial Bank. 
E MIGRATION? If you are thinking about 
a2any Part of the British Domirions get 
Roy ew comcemenaive Shalt I! 
Emigrate “Published by hoentx House: 
at or through any — op, price 15s 
NUGENICS Socirrr dent. The Lord 
_4 Horder.—For th se int éSted in human 
heredity and kindré subjects, Reference 
library, regular lectures.—Apply for full 
peers to the Secretary, 69. Fecleston 


tailored 
10s. Also 
write, 
Palace 
Mews) 


Avams & 
tailor, est 
materials 
EM 2611 
the 





or Harr—Dehydrocholesterol 
Es Write to Centrat Lonoon 
omens Ss (T.S.) i. New Bond Street 
wil fair 1075-4772 
Fas fi, NORWE 
aueee privat 
spor danee: tutor prepares 
exams.—Gor, oa meri Rehicy Ct., London, N.3 
G4Rc8T INVENTING provides you with 
the most fascinating Hobby itn the 
world. There is good money in it, too 
Send s.a.e. for details of our unique course 
of instruction.__BCM/ImprovemENtTs (Dept 
H) London, Cl 
} ANDBAG REPAIRS. alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc Post or call for 
estimate. —Remaxe Hanpsacs Co 183a 
Brompton Road, (Corner Beauchamp Place) 
3 turnings from Harrods 
7 EA's re-make and re-cover 
box springs, and mattresses 
or folde *Re ‘maki ng Bedding,’ 
Son, Lro 96, tham Court Rd 
I IGHEST PRI DES PAID for Coins and 
afedals esper ly collecti 
rare sily pieces “Seabs "s 
ar vd Medal Bulle 5s. per ar 
feasr Lro., 65, ‘Gt Portland 
don. W.1 
NVISIBLE MENDING 
moth-eaten garments 
in seven dys: ladderec 
days.—Call or send n 
INVISISLE MENDERS 
St.. ; 
NVISIBLi 
moth damage 
Laddered Stockings in 


IAN ENGLISH 
tuition by corre- 


divans, 
write 
Hear & 
wl 





Burnt, torn and 
invisibly mended 
stockings in three 
king damage, Bev 
22. New Bond 





MENDING —Burns, tears and 
repaired in 7 days 
5 days.—Send (mark 


damage clearly) or call, KNITWEAR SeRvicEe 
Lo... 4 )xford Street. London, W.1 
(Tu ham Court d end) 
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*¢ Colonials, 


_~= REQUIRING a small laundry 
where personal attention is given to 
fine finish and care of 
to Maoame A ort, Lrp.. Bonner Hill 
Road, Kingston. (Tel. KIN 1180.) 
ADY would be interested to make Mops. 
Gowns. Exclusive work. Trade only. 
—Box 319B. im 
I ADY returning Australia “offers richly 
4 turred dark brown Tasmanian Wallaby 
coat and Cossack cap, 38-40 50, 80 gns; 
unusual cream sheepskin coat, L.31, 15 gns; 
brown suede sheepskin lined w/coat, 6 gns, 


linen, should 






turquoise and gold even coat, L461 in., 
10 gns.; fawn Ind. carpet. 10 ft. 6 in. x 
9 in. 28 gns.; 4 long fleece whole — 
skin mats, 5 gns. each All as new See 
Hampstead.—Box 322» 
BODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 
4 MATERIALS.—Leopian, Lrto., will be 


Pleased to make up materials to your mea- 















surements any of the Leodian style 
Charges, including trimmings, from 
Write for style book and partic ilars.— 
LEoviaNn Lro. (SP. 48). Uniou House, 
Leeds. 2 
' A. (Oxon) and wife desire purchase 
- esmail Frere. ScHoot_ boys, South Eng- 
land, with scope expansion, or partnership 
with view early succession.—Apply Box 
317B 
ge RES exquisitely painted on 
from any photograph by 
—? yr, Roy al Academy Specimens sent 
J., Dacre House, Parbold. Lancs 
New PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk 
- 16 panels: each panel 36 in. at base, 
tapering to 1 in and 84 in. long, j Par 
32/6, Par. 60/-, Whole Par. 115/-. (2) 
Primrose Nylon panels; each panel 36 
in. at base, tapering to 3 in. and 140 tn. 
long. 7/6 rer panel (3) Cream Cambric 
12 panels; each paned 20 in. x 60 in and 
2 in. at top. Whole Par. 22/6. Carr. Free. 
Satisfaction or money back H. Conway, 
Lip. (Dept. 281), 139/143. Stoke Newington 
High St London N 16 
BURNT Lb oy 9 Ps you fit the 
~ tomatic Switch to 
e ir elec Sous 25s. 6d. post 
free L-L Propucts (Dept. S), 81, Chertsey 
Rd cing, Surrey 
party travelling to Switzerland, stay- 
fortnight chalet Christmas, has a 
few vacancie Box 323B 
NLY a HAtrpenny, but it helps Tubercu- 
patient Our work is vital and 
have no Government grant Buy 
Gpasermen Seats for letters and parcels, 
ach, 4s. per hundred.—NAaTIONAL Asso- 
Losis 


CIATION FOR THE PREVENTION or TUBERC 
Tavistock H wel 


use 












pr ESENT- Day TRAIN.—Particulars 
g Tra in Relaxation com- 
bined ith rest 1 beautiful and pe 
surroundings within easy reach Le 
an be had from Secretary, Langley Rise, 
Z dre cest la paiz Tue 
J Linovutsts’ Crus. London's International 
Centre 20, Grosvenor Place. S.W.1_ for 
conversation and tuition in foreign lan- 
guages Continental Snack Bar.—’Phone 
SLO 9595 
GQERVICES offered early January as 
bJ SecRETARY-CoMPANION (knowledge French) 


by gentlewoman (29) as change from office 
work Travel France, Switzerland, Italy. 
Scandinavia Temporary or permanent. 
Refs. given and required.—Box 327B 
‘MOKE—To Your “Heart’s Content 
perfect Herbal Smoking Mixture 
Heath & Heather’s No It costs 1s. > 
per 4 oz. packet and is a mene Ci finest 
quality British herbs.—Send 4S for @ 
at Lrto., 


The 
is 


Packet of No to Heatu & 
Dept. No. G.22, Herb Specia‘ists, st. 
Albans 
PEECHES. Addresses, &c., Prepared— 
Prof. Speaker, Lecturer, Hons. Grad. 
—** Vox,” 14, Moffatt Rd., Dumfries. 
PORTS JACKETS.—Hand woven Harris 
> Tweed ha king style Gentlemen's 
Sports Coats at 15s. and 10 coupons; 


send chest measurements and we shall for- 


ward jackets on approval.—Harris AnD 
SHeTLtaAND Depit, Newtonmore, Inverness- 
shire 

Sein WITH FIGURES (Hide and Seek 
with the Numerals 1-10) A Booklet 
Post free 3s.—Marx Savacs, Upper Basil- 
don, Reading 

{TAMPS Big range Georgian 


f 

many scarce, all 1d. each.— 
Approval, Cueeseman, 16. Addisco.nbe d.. 
Watford 

YUNNY Corner Cottage in Hampstead. 
WS Desired to exchange. furnished, for one 
or two attracti ve furnished or unfurnished 
rooms in town.—'Phone evenings, SPE 0956 


T° those entitled under wills marriage 
settlements, anruities and legacies— 
advances arranged from 4 per cent. p.a.— 
GLazier and Sons (Estab. 1760) cseee 
GLAZIER AND SONS, Ltp., 48. Mount Stree 
Park Lane, London, W.1 MAYfair 338 
a 4145. 
YHE CARN ATIONS of Rac oul Martin, St 
Remy de Pr iant Chabaud, 
ce, c oO vapact De arf 
ed seed from the original 





Qn of these Annual 
har liness end 
blooms 


joub 
a the y should be 





Now an der glass to produce fine plants 

bed dir 1% out Aprii—May to fower 
roughout the Summer lso Monsieur 
Martin's personal selection f the a ng 
Continenta Border " types—(Selfs, 
Fancies and Bizarres) Details of colours 
and varieties, with full cultural instruc- 
tions. fr om G B. Roserrs, Davington 
aversham, Kent Recognised by profes- 
sional and home gardeners as the finest 
Carnation Seed obtainable —Ask the man 


that grows them | 
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-and let him choose it! 
‘Miniature Gift Hats with Gift 
Tokens (exchangeable for any 
Battersby Hat he chooses) from 
stockists 
CH 
till 
jaged = 1 
Magazir 
subecrib 
| jubds 
MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH | 
PA 
can 
4° JAN (cL AN 1948 THIS INTEREST a 
—— . . and every sig tudo. | 
“months thereafter. A ans G 
safe, profitable and A® I 
pom Ss realisable ine § vist 
vestment on which $now cn 
the Society pays Art Sh 
the tax. Assets a 
£3,000,000. Reserves _— 
£135,000 other’ | 
HASTINGS AND ei. 
Streets 
EAST SUSSEX ) |: 
BUILDING SOCIETY Or 
quality 
Founded 1851 Sireet 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS aK 1 
Satchet 
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SI 
puppies 
(not a 
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enne! 
Visitor: 
KERFOOTS |z: 
vs 
upon- 
™., 7 
LOZENGES |c* 
Yi 
2s. 10d 
° 25, Cit 
(1° 
Merch: 
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based on the skill Cre 
e rom 
and experience of poxen 
: that ¥ 
three generations Please 
Cheri: 
] El 
=f 
Yarlit 
VLE 
h Travel 
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IF 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. a 
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SERVICE. HOME CIVIL SER- 
Tuition for new ¢xa 
including. Breparation 
ained over 500 successes in 





RE. 
| THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLED 


FOR YOUR 
‘CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 


Kuntie Ged _Angmones | by 
/ 


Cc.W.O. 
it, NURSERIES. Carbis Bay, 
wa 


Consultations by appointment for 
Tuition also for degrees, 
certificates and other 


the largest selection of 
in London at Fosters. 33, 





Separate accommodation 
for Public Schools Entrance 
H = ar 


MAGAZINES —Postal 


7 





ing for High Grade Secretarial Posts. 
vacancies left for 1949-1950 


OOKPLATES designed and printed for YCHOOLS AND CAREERS.—Parents 


LIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
‘This ts the official book of the 


bot nd in a ul buck: Cenference and of the In- 








PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 

None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 pate 


ERKSHIRE EDUCATION 
WINDS72 COUNTY Giats 


c NOWING HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 
veh tks coanees casere il trainin 


y one under the patronage 
the leading newspaper proprietors) + it 
ae various ~~ —Stafi . 


for ae appol gd of a » HEAD MISTRESS, to 





gre 
United Kingdom or ho!d equ 
- >: ae 


the Burnham scale 





to attend a meeting of B01 ernors, = w 


CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC 2 
Gerrard 5660/6 tines) 
Open 9 -6 (ine Sats; 
a he 1 IOI 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS 
23°, TAX PAID 


Equal to £4 1 10d", 
with Income Tax at 9s. in the & 
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individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments. 


. tor which @ rental will 


this “oftice withi n M4 days of the appearance 


ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
Applications are invited for the 
of Supervisor of Rurat Ciasses for 





» and will be paid at 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday. 
NO WAITING. 


Send instructions with remit- 
tance (3/- per line Box No. 
I/- extra) to :— 





ORLAND NURSERY 
LEGE, CHISLEHURST 


t seniors considered. Good 


March 3ist and September 30th. 


WEST BROMWICH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Cheyne Walk. Chelsea 
‘ S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 
The Advertisement Manager, y, 8 . 
99, Gower Street, 
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children’s books—and, of course, 
service which goes with the name. 
our beautiful new shop for Modern Crafts 


ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
11-14 HAMPSTEAD HIGH ST. NW3 


Telephone Hampstead 2218 





Two tay SCHOLARSHIPS to the valu 
£50 will be awarded on t 
» annual examination 
7th, 18th and 19th.—Entrance 

n be 


its Women’ . _ # tment, 
for clubs and educational and general ‘social 
Candidates should have 
social service and administrative experi- 
Commencing salary ; 


returned before March 14th. 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
EGE, South Molton 
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‘TOWE SCHOOL.—The Governors of 
1 Stowe ScHoot invite applications for 
the post of Heapmaster which will become 
vacant through the retirement of Mr. J. F 
Roxburgh in July. 1949. Candidates, who 
must be a University in the 
Unite members of the 
should on or before 








anual 4S send in applications 

details of experience and cop! °o 

more than three testimonials together 

the names of two or three referees, 

ssed to Kenneta H. ApaMs A.C.A., 

‘tary to the Governors of Stowe School, 

! Allied Schools Aldw h House, 
idwych, London W.C2, to whom any 
further ries should be addressed. The 
choi yf » Governors is not of necessity 





confined to those who apply 
[He COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DE- 
SIGN requires a CO-ORDINATING OFfricer 
strial team arranging for the 
ot exhibits for exhibitions of 
sign to we held as part of the 
I of Britain The qualifications 
required are a ‘deeres or oaurea! ent, experi- 
nce i I administrative experience 
work of senior staif either 
the Civil Service, and an 
visial arts Th: post is 
1D a salary of £1,200 rising 
» £1,300, with a responsibility allowance 

















according to qualifications.—-Please 
full particulars of age. education, posts 
held with dates, and qualifications in the 


light of the above requirements to the 
ESTASLISHMENT Orricer, Council of Indus- 
1 Tilbury House, London, S.W.1 

e env elope “ C.O.”"" and enclose an 
address ed envelope for acknow.edgement 








SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
C's SECRETARY or HOSTEL 
WARDE! 
perienced in catering, entertaining, staff, 


Ex-Offcer, W.RNS., ex- 
household and office management, accounts, 
returns, &c., seeks interesting post. prefer- 
ably in country Box 32 
eeucatzp WOMAN, middle-aged would 

4 help in house or garden in country. 
Can drive car £1 weekly.—Box 316B 
J Dag sag oy Assistant. for Music 
4 Dept., with some knowledge of pas 
history and ability to type.- Apely ia 
writing to W. Herren & Sons, Lro., 3 and 
4. Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
ST wanted early January by gentile- 
woman (29), PERSONAL SECRETARY; 
knowledge French. Travel and companion- 
ship Temporary or permanent. Switzer- 
land. France, Italy, Scandinavia. Refs. 
éiven and required 326B 
WANTED. Heapmisrress for girls’ private 
bdarding-school (60 girls) near Dublin. 
Protestant x 321B 








ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 
\ THIRD scongtabte permenon’ OccuPANT 
(eithey sex) is m to fill ex-Regular 
Sapper Ont er's well-run bachelor house in 
Che)sea Unimpeachable references offe 
and required ox 318B 
| er * COAST, SUFFOLK. in picturesque 
4 fishing village.—To Let, unfurnished 
ground and first-floor self-contained flats: 
lounge-dining room, two bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen; main water and electricity 
Shortly ready for occupation.—Particulars 
of Rusu & Winyanp, 13, East St.. South- 
wold 
SS IMERSET.—Lady Bere helpful people 
UnrurNnisnHen WI 3 rooms, use 
K and B Small comiortable house on 
farm hear village Minehead—Dulverton 
Rd Box 34B 
her HALL of the Institute of Journ 
is available for meetings Sea up 
to 100. Moderate rentals ARP: GENERAL 
Srceerary, 2-4, Tudor St 
VY SGETARIAN Parine Guest offered peo | 
comfort in_ lady's centrally heat 
house between Godalming and Haslemere. 
Professional woman preferred.—Box 320B 


lists 











LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


Ts STORY OF PARNELL (some new 
cts). Lecture by Carr. H. Hanaison, 
mc. OBE... on Friday, December 17t 
1948, at 7.30 p.m., in Porchester Hi 
Queensway, W.2, Admission 2/6 and 1/-. 





EXHIBITIONS 


FO%Lr'S ART GALiery. Charing Cross 

Rd Pamntinos by Xeni 
Berxe.ey o ‘tae Co.sourn. 9-6 dally 
(inc, Sats.) until 29th December. Adm. free. 

NEXPENSIVE FRENCH DRAWINGS: 

Bonnard, Corot, Degas, Delacroix, Guys. 
T Lautrec. ete —MaaisonovcH, 17-18, Old 
Bond 8t., W.1 

TALIAN TOWNs AND PEOPLE. 1500— 

1750.—Arcane Gattgar, 28, Old Bond 
Street. November 26 
J L. DAVID. _An Arts Counc, _ Exh! bi 
eF «tion Tur Tate GaLttery 
16th January. Week-days 10 to rc Bu adage 
2to 6 Admission free 

APANESE PRINTS, 17th to 19th cen- 

tury An Arts Councit Exhibition, 

4. St. James's Squi , until Decem- 
ber 23rd Mon., Wed., Fri. Sat., 10-6; 
Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admission free 

es GALL SRS EXHIBITIONS, 

4 5.30. Sats (1) Joun Pire 
New ‘Pictures qQy Broore Farrar Recent 
Paintings. (3) Becpr, “ Scénes de Ballet.” 














| Sats, 10-1 
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1 New Paintincs and Draw- 
incs by Keith Vaughan Daily 10-5.30. 


“ys ge eo Recommended 
Fr | @) j Ln iL 2 Ashley Courtenay 


ICTURES AS PRESENTS Original | 
paintings, watercolours and drawings by 
yest a and present artists.—Heat's, 196, Tott 
Rd... W.1 












LL2REVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New, Bond | 
| 











OLISH CRAFTS. Exhibition of tron- P 5 " MARLOW. The famous COMPLE, 
P work, toys, mn, rugs, etc.. on view C A = a Ay hme ’ re ee ANGLER Hotel welcomes wir a . 
at Heaw’s, 196, nham Court Road, W.1. opies of . 48 edition Oo} my Maray wien warmth, comfort and good codkian 

‘PARE TIME FOR BRITAIN; Visit the Annual Let's Halt Awhile Price 05+) Private bathrooms available 31 mile 

EXHIBITION at the Exhibition Hall, are available at leading booksellers. trom London Excellent Golf Cours 
Oxford Street, Marble Arch November 24 | Profusely illustrated t describes Some nearby Tel.: Marlow 15. 

—December 18 Mon —Sat. 10 a.m.—8 p.m., | $0 of th eally B00 botels of ., 
Sunday pm -8p.m ADMISSION PReE 5 2 at “ fj - ci ‘ hotel “he Pre MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. A Seventegy 
vlan ae reiana j your pookseller bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where 
CONCERTS | | Sas sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, the Resident Owners aim at the on 
. _ | | 68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. standard of Catering and Comfor 

LEXANDEA CHOIR 5 4 host free Suitable Hotel for Winter resident 

A A CONCERT OF CAROLS | Price 65. 64. p Jree. Bes ESOSS 5S inter resider Tel ™ 
ot “CHRISTMAS MUSIC a Irre NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. {0OR 

(The Audience is invited to take » part.) | | Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED HOTEL ey i 08 ay 
ROYAL ALBERT HAI COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL enticing, especially vith this County 


House, ten n 







LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. (expert tuition available); rough shooting; ates from Bexhill, as ong’ 





Sunday. December 19th, at 7.30 offers Hacking and hunting: Lawn Tennis 
* base. Comfc l b enti 
ELSIE MORISON. HEN RY WENDON. | Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; Sum ridin sta +d . 4 t fan, 
Conductor: CHARI ES. PROC TOR | | and a standard of comfort and catering Dancing, Golf, Licensed From 6 : 
Tickets, 10/6, 7/6, 6/-, 4 at | that is all too rare. Booklet with pleasure. 74) - Ninfield ‘330. _ — om 
Hall (Ken 8212). usual iaaas tad 1BBS Tel Gobion 268 


& TILLETT Ltd., 124, Wigmore St.. W.1. | . PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL 

]Q NOTE MUSIC TODAY. A Concert | | BALL ACIIUE It ey ee shores  snenrgge ell ar ag Ft a ME My 
4/ on Tuesday, December i4th, L.S.O. | | ‘Pe mountains meet the svvificent Highland eeP Warm and well by staying here 

Chamber Ensemble with Emilie Hooke and of Loch Leven amid magnificent ighlan Facing the sea, the sun and the south 





Liza Fuchsova wit h new works from divers | scenery Good food and every comfort IM Central heating Priva ite 
countries A’ Discussion on Thursday, | | Country hotel. Fully _ licensed A.A. Manager Tel ea P+. o née 
December 16th between composers and per- R.A.C., Service Garage. Specia! Residential joe direction Ship Hotel, Chichesy 
formers, R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, | terms during winter months. Enquiries to Royal Duchy Hotel F slmouth Lester} 
: 4a. 15 p.m. Tickets, 5 Members. | | Manageress. Tel.: Ballachulish 239 a hy , Pe I 

s each event.—INsTITvTE or ConTEM- | PULBOROUCH, x. tk 
porary Arts. 6, Fitzroy Street, W.1. | | BARNSTAPLE. IMPERIAL HOTEL. nowns CHEQUERS” 1 Ra Pn 
MUSeum 5145 or at doors | Delightfully situated hotel on the Taw . » Or, 


Stn Unusual comfort. Old-world cha 
delightful, sheltered | location Ce 





estuary in pleasant Devon town Personal 


WIN ITER SPORTS & TRAVEL service and good food Tel. 210011. 





Manageress Mrs. Strongman. Trust , ~——age ~4t,—- oe Parrot Rte 

I Y Geace TO Nict.—Daily Service; no Houses, Limited lent golf, tennis “hard. riding lo 
pat — el na heiurn fare, £13 se BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. Walks. Admirable centre. Buses. idea 
"Phone enquiries to Museum 8499 and 6463. Special New Year week-end, Friday, 3ist for Winter residence Special terms 

EISURELY MOTOR TOURS.—Departure | | December, to Monday, 3rd January, £4/10/- Licensed Telephone: Pulborough & 

dates: —Spring (a) _Rome/Naples inatunive. a rene teen =~ Scottish Resident Proprietors. 

oa (b ‘oniee Florence Riviera April irector: Mrs. . ray. @.: os 

3 May 7 : May 21, June 25 September. 3, bourne 63333. HOTEL june ee, aS. oe 
Septem a 17. (Also Sicily Tour in March). Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK ae Sy Se Seem eee ane r— 4 
Summer: (c) Dolomites and Venice; ze >, - < hg ER 
(a) Austria and Dolomites: (e) Swiss HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
Heights; (F) Mountain Hotels and Alpine clative of « country home, Golf. Tennis, from 6 gns., with easy access to City elf 
Flowers’ June 11, June 25, July 9, August Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
20, September 3. Programme ready 15th Licensed. Tel.; Ravensbourne 1172. SIDMOUT 
January. When inquiring essential state CHANNEL ISLANDS. Come to _ Britain's : M. ROYAL GLEN BOTH. 3 


date preferred —LamMin Tours. Lp. . Bay Sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
qt. piduheim sTervace.” London, NW || Emest souk, ST BRELADES where Sot; this, one-time ROYAL’ RESIDENGE 


(Maida Vale 4321.) Austerity nas not permeated. Be weather an to all who look for winter 


SMAIZERLAND. 20mg enizeds gt | | wise. Winter im comfort facing the s0uth Personal service” Gnder ‘the 
situated ‘chalet in Swiss Prench and the sun and free from restrictions. Girection of Mr and Mrs. Martin. Prom 


One and a half hours from London. 


Winter sports, Spring ski-ing. @ 54 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


and Autumn seasons Mod terms. Write R. H. Colley 
Special arrangements for long visits.— easy wivyenene. SUSSEX. OLD BARN S!DMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
C. B. W. Attistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, L. A well-appointed hotel of dis- sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
Chateau D’Oex ae and charm Beautifully situated Personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sander 
WITZERLAND. WINTER SPORTS. on own foreshore facing South. Lovely Offers comfort and good catering in 6 
Three weeks ‘n well-known Pension sands, running water and telephone al} Picturesque resort famed for the mildnes 
Wet — Prima Frora, Chateau d’Oecx. bedrooms Club licence. Tel.: West Of its climate. Tel. 90 
ER Houipars in THE STERLING AREA Wittering 3228. SIDMOUTH 
. You cannot beat Sunny 
r - 
Nassea erst oe Bermuda. Jamaica. | | enGLeFiELD GREEN, Surrey. THE SIDMOUTH on the English Riviera for 
Scorrisn Aviation [L1p. %% Cockspur St LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter winter warmth, and the VICTORIA HOTEL 
London, S.W.1. Prestwick Airport. Ayr- residence at very reasonable terms. ill] for all-the-year-round comfort. Come and 
shire. rooms fitted h. & a be Spoilt ! Tel. 951 
JINTER SPORT for t r Beautiful gardens and ¢ ndon 
W advanced © caltenle a 2 only 20 miles. ~Egham Station buses and THURLESTONE, S. DEVON, THURLE 
arrangements Switzertanp, 10 days from Green Line coaches pass door Tel.; STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
£22 6s.. 15 days from £34 13s. 6d. Care- Egham 197/359. Open for Christmas; Seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
fully selected hotels. Early bookings essen- special festivities. fitted with hot and cold running wate 
—HENrY ALLAN & Sons (Travet). Ltp., ‘ and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennig 
2S. Cockspur Street. London. §.W.1 Tel.: EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle 
Whitehall 5387-9 HOTEL. “The Gateway to the West.” stone 382, 383, 384 


A beautiful old eighteenth-century = TORQUAY'’S GRAND NOTE 
~~ a Sere , y ing house in the quiet of the Cat ra . L, where you 
HOTELS, RESTAU RANTS, &c Close packed with the relics of a more can Winter well, for nowhere abroad wil 


























UTUMN AN Cc leisured age vet replete with every modern you find that traditional British regard 
A Lake Disteian: ae grt | amenity Well appointed bedrooms. for personal comfort and a Chef mom 
and sheltered Home produce. Mountain Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. sympathetic to individual needs A sue 
and sea air. Billiards, table tennis.—InTon R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2. or a sunny bedroom ? Whatever you 
Hatt, Holmrook. Cumberland. Tel.: Holm- LONDON, N.W.4 HENDON HALL. Lon- ee a write to S. R. Pad, 
yh 2 . ' a u don’s Country House Hotel half-hour from = meral Manager 
Oe pay. Ge. Austell. So aes City and West End. Residential —a } age a WELLS, SPA HOTEL. rose 

dation for long or short stays any the uth and the Sun 400ft. up in 
pa ge By hy “triendli in less and gatety. rooms with private baths, all with Post Acres of Park Land 30 miles from Londoa 
Write early - particulars. Club Licence. Office telephones. Hard tennis court. Golf and the Coast Fully licensed Firs- 
Tel.: Par 125 ——— adjoining. Fully licensed. From = effisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
8 gn E Victor, Managing Director. allroom. Free Golf on own 5 
byw ve at _ a. Tel.: “Hendon 1456. 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
fort in best Country House atmosphere. Cent. 
btd. throughout. Noted for its cuisine. Fully 
Lic., Billiards. Week-end Dinner Dance. . - 
djot 0 our { EAL'S MANSARD RESTA: JRANT ~OMERDALE HOTEL, FALMOUTH where 
Adjotns "i A iy yh mond ee : H serves good food and wine in quiet J frosts are few and palm trees flourish). 
bove town. Tel.: 5861/2 z and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- Pirst. class private hotel, every moder 
8 s , P ing coffee, .unch and tea.—196, Tottenham convenience. Palm garden. Extensive #8 
NOTSWOLD CLUB. Brockham>ton Park. | Court Road. W.1 views. Centre for Cornish beauty spots.— 
4 Wr. Cheltenban Magnificent mansion : 
* NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, nr. Exmouth Tel.: 566 
all modern comforts, with 60 acres of S p 
arkland in the peace of the Cotswolds. S. Devon. Why not winter in one of Vy J AYFARERS RESTAURANT, Can 
xeellent cuisine Spring interior mat- the most besutifully, eqpstates ——- Ph Mg NE ae. 
ress ny - ¢ ho the hotels in the country gns. exten y c ch ree ‘1 
or pate holidays “Sanding. “hiding “over visits. Every amenity, including central | MAYfair 5125. Between Mount Royal and 
lovely countryside Tennis and Squash heating all rooms. Perfect cuisine. Licensed. Peltridges.. Open 11 a.m till 11 p.m. Table 
Courts. Full-size Billiards Table. Games 28 acres. Grand view over sea and estuary. _ ane h ky + eel Le — 8 
oom.—Write for Folder W.2 Tel.: Exmouth 3643 cuacilanh eninine ao atee tame Re 
rerz™. BOTEL Sipmonra, °. rwecy OF Ai, pe mo Shaiiecbury. Dorest — bakery Private parties catered for 
er y' tronage . ovely & 3, all ities, y re - 
RAG Dignity Uy ceremony: sublime pond. own produce Good oe “a: 4 W aa ole Ai yh A ot en 
comfort without ostentation; perfection in ridge rochure on es° el.: water, Isle of Wight Sheltered by 
cuisine and service and a grand position b 'JVHE CAVENDISH. AT EASTBOURNE.— | downs and set amidst a lovely w 
the sea. Every amenity to be expect On a well-earued holiday you deserve | estate bordering the sea. where daf 
mh | 

® first-class hotel, including @ full licence. to do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort | riot in early spring. Your warmth 
Tel: 903/4 at The Cavendish on the Grand Parade comfort ompletely assured: even to 8 

ARKLY for peace holidays. Georgian First-class service and cuisine. Telephone really hot-water bottle in your bed. I> 

mansion—glorious parkland. Excellent in every room. Cocktail bar. Jack Ped dividual service. Particularly mild climate 
food, airy bedrooms (b. and o.), staff sin- bury’s Orchestra. Excellent train service, Fresh produce from kitchen garde 
cerely coacerned your comfort. _ Riding, 1, hours from Victoria Proprieto Garage. Terms from 6 gns. weekly.—Wre 
jennie, garage. Sea 10 miles. Brochure Pimm’s, Lro.—Terms ». application to for details to THos. Coox anno Sox, L®. 

Manacer, Markly. Rushlake Green MANaceR (P. CHURCHMA® Tel.: East- Dept. FAR/9c/K, Berkeley Street, Londs® 





| (phone 270), near Heathfield, Sussex. bourne 2740 W.l, or branches 


ed 
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